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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the Postisner, and 
not to the Epitor. 


LITERATURE. 


Wordsworthiana: a Selection from Papers 
read to the Wordsworth Society. Edited 
by William Knight. (Macmillan.) 


One misses in this volume the gallant folly 
and the heroic ventures of faith which it is 
art of the function of literary Schwérmerei to 
oster. Not one of the writers has demon- 
strated that ‘‘The Idiot Boy” is a spiritual 
allegory ; that Betty Foy may be identified 
with the Understanding unilluminated by the 
Reason ; that Johnny symbolises the Genius 
of Poetry in its adventures through the night 
of this world. No one has instituted a com- 
parison between Goody Blake and Helen of 
Troy. No one hus traced the development of 
the story of ‘Simon Lee,” with his ‘long 
blue livery coat”’ through its various forms in 
Indo-European folklore. No one has esta- 
blished the fact that the ‘‘ Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality ” was written by Wordsworth 
in collaboration with Theodore Hook and 
William Cobbett. The Wordsworth Society 
almost wholly failed to act as a relieving 
sluice or conduit for nonsense, and after six 
years of limited and rational discourse it fell 
silent. ‘Who can withhold himself from 
speaking ?”’ asked Eliphaz, the Temanite ; 
but the Wordsworth Society resolved to hold 
its peace even from good. 

Prof. Knight’s paper on “‘ The Portraits of 
Wordsworth” is a valuable series of notes on 
no fewer than forty-two paintings, sketches, 
statues, and busts. He holds that the best 
likenesses are two by Haydon—one the por- 
trait of Wordsworth on Helvellyn, from which 
the drooped head was admirably engraved by 
Lupton; the other, that introduced into 
Haydon’s painting of ‘Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem,” which now hangs in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Cincinnati. There 
Hazlitt looks at Christ as an investigator; 
Keats stands in the background ; Wordsworth 
bows in reverence and awe. 

“Three conflicts,” wrote Wordsworth, “ are 
before the Popenive nations, between Chris- 
tianity and Infidelity; between Popery and 
retestantism ; and between the spirit of the 
old Feudal and Monarchical Governments and 
the representative and republican system as 
established in America.” 
It would be curious to see what effect several 
years of residence in a cathedral—American 
and Roman Catholic—has produced on Words- 
worth’s countenance. Is his head still bowed 
im reverence and awe? or has he sidled over 
towards Voltaire in Haydon’s picture, with 
an apology for having once called him “ dull’? 
Should the present number of the AcapEMY 
fall into the hands of any literary ecclesiastic 
of the Cincinnati Cathedral, let him know 
that he would confer a fayour on the writer 








of this article, if he would describe the con- 
dition of the painting and state whether it 
would be possible to obtain photographic 
reproductions of the portraits of Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Hazlitt ? 

Prof. Knight does not quote from avery inte- 
resting and valuable criticism on the portraits 
of Wordsworth which forms part of the Recol- 
gections of Wordsworth and the Lake Country, 
a lecture by the Rev. R. P. Graves. The 
Pickersgill portrait, of which the original is 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and which 
suggested a beautiful sonnet to the poet, Mr. 
Graves condemns as failing to impart Words- 
worth’s characteristic expression of strength, 
and as giving instead ‘“‘an attempt at the 
sentimental which suggests the epithet of 
‘maudlin.’”? The bust by Chantrey “is a 
work of thought and elevation, but not a 
striking likeness”; that by Angus Fletcher 
is “truer both to the form and bearing of 
the head.” A miniature by Miss Gillies is 
weak, but “gives a pleasing aspect of the 
poet in his less earnest, conversational, and 
domestic mood.” Another portrait by Miss 
Gillies, which represents Wordsworth dic- 
tating and his wife recording the newly com- 
pleted verses, is truer in its motive than 
Thrupp’s statue in the baptistery of West- 
minster Abbey, where the poet sits pencil in 
hand engaged at once in composing and com- 
mitting his lines to writing. But it is of 
Haydon’s Wordsworth on Helvellyn that the 
critic—well-qualified to judge by acquaint- 
ance with Wordsworth—speaks with almost 
unqualified approval. 


‘‘Nothing can be truer to the original,” he 
says, ‘‘than the droop of the head weighed 
down by the thoughts and feelings over which 
the active imagination is pleasurably brooding ; 
and if there be some want of finish and refine- 
ment in the modelling of the features, there is 
@ grandeur, at the same time poetical and 
truthful, in the fine development of the temple 
and crown—in the visionary look, and in the 
hanging under-lip, quivering with the coming 
verse.” 

In her sonnet on Haydon’s picture Mrs. 
Browning has expressed her admiration of its 
imaginative fidelity : 

*¢ This is the Poet and his Poetry.” 


And there are words of Mrs. Hemans which 
undesignedly serve to confirm the justice of 
Mr. Graves’s criticism. 


‘There is,” she says, ‘‘an almost patriarchal 
simplicity about Wordsworth—an absence of 
all pretension. All is free, unstudied— 

‘** The river winding at its own sweet will ’— 
in his manner and conversation. There is more 
of impulse about them than I had expected ; 
but in other respects I see much taat I should 
have looked for in the poet of meditative life: 
Srequently his head droops, his eyes half close, and 
he seems buried in quiet depths of thought.” 

Prof. Knight omits to note the sketch of 
Wordsworth from memory, by Miss Jane 
Pasley, of the year 1845. It was etched by 
John Bull, and copies of the etching were 
given to some of Miss Pasley’s friends, but I 
believe that the print was not published. It 
represents Wordsworth seated, in a full- 
length side-view. The face has little char- 
acter, and the figure is impoverished in outline ; 
but the lounging attitude of Wordsworth as 
seated at careless ease is not unfaithfull 


under it; and, apart from this se sedebat, it 
cannot be said to possess any value.* 

Mr. R. H. Hutton’s paper on ‘‘ Words- 

worth’s Two Styles” is a comment on 
Matthew Arnold’s remark that, properly 
speaking, Wordsworth has “ no assured poetic 
style of his own.” However true this may 
be of his blank verse, says Mr. Hutton, in 
his rhymed verse we can recognise two styles 
—the style of his youth and the style of his age: 
‘the elastic style of fresh energy, born of his 
long devotion to Nature’s own rhythms; and 
the style of gracious and siately feeling, born 
of his benignity, of his deep-set, calm sym- 
pathy with human feeling—the style of ‘‘ The 
Solitary Reaper” and the style of ‘‘ Devotional 
Incitements.”’ 
In the earlier style objective fact plays a 
larger part than in the later; it has ‘‘a pure 
elasticity, a passionless buoyancy” rare in 
literature; and in the most admirable of the 
earlier pieces emotion is suggested rather than 
expressed. In the later style ‘“‘ bald morali- 
ties take the place of bald realities” ; emotion 
is expressed more frankly and more tenderly ; 
the workmanship is more refined and is 
free from ‘‘ the blots, the baldness, the dead- 
wood” of Wordsworth’s earlier poems. 

In an interesting paper on ‘‘ Poets who 
helped to form Wordsworth’s Style’ Canon 
Ainger, who has a gift for making happy 
literary discoveries and for making them 
known with a graceful modesty, points out 
in some detail Wordsworth’s obligation to the 
poems of the Countess of Winchelsea; and, 
passing from the Countess of Winchelsea to 
Thomson, he makes it clear that Wordsworth’s 
singer— 

‘* with modest looks 
And clad in homely russet brown ’’— 

in the ‘‘ Poet’s Epitaph ’’ is so arrayed because 
the bard in the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence,” like 
the nightingale, bard of birds, is “‘in russet 
brown bedight.” But has Mr. Ainger a much 
more interesting discovery in store for us? 
‘““We remember,” he says, “how Words- 
worth chose to write one poem in imitation 
of [Thomson }|—the lines ‘written in a copy 
of The Castle of Indolence’ when he 
describes Coleridge and Tom Poole.” I 
confess that I cannot find a resemblance to 
Tom Poole in either of Wordsworth’s in- 
habitants of the happy valley. No one, it 
seems to me, can be less like the energetic 
and benevolent tanner of Nether Stowey than 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ withered flower,” wedded to 
verse— 
‘¢ And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary Wight 

along ’’— 

unless it be the pale-faced, noticeable man, 
with large grey eyes— 
‘* Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 

Deprest by weight of musing Phantasy.” 
And yet it is true that Tom Poole was pre- 
eminently a man of mind, that he was not 
without an interest in science— 
‘* Glasses he had that little things display ”’; 
and that when Wordsworth wrote the line— 
- a some did think that he had little business 
ere,” 
he implied that it was a matter of surprise to 
* The pen-and-ink sketch by ‘‘ Alfred Oroquis ’’ 


which Prof. Knight mentions is of course that by 
Maclise, and I suppose that the date could be 





Y | easily ascertained by a reference to Fraser’s Maga- 











represented, Sic sedebat might be inscribed 


zine. 
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find such a man in a place s0 little suited to | 
him as the Castle of Indolence. Perhaps, 
after all, Canon Ainger, with his new sugges- 
tion, will solve for us this tantalising and 
delightful riddle ? 

In Mr. Morley’s introduction to the recently 
published edition of Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works, he points out as the poet’s true dis- 
tinction, and as that which really places him 
on an eminence above his contemporaries, his 
‘¢ direct appeal to will and conduct.” Matthew 
Arnold, in his presidential address to the 
Wordsworth Society, published in the present 
volume, having mentioned Leopardi, ‘‘the 
saddest of poets,’’ goes on to indicate as 
Wordsworth’s most distinctive virtue of all— 
‘his power of happiness and hope, his ‘ deep 
power of joy.’” The truth is that Words- 
worth’s distinction is neither of these apart 
from the other, but the two together, and 
something higher, which includes both one 
and the other. I have long had in my own 
mind a thought about Wordsworth which ig 
well brought out by Mr. Aubrey de Vere in a 
paper here printed on ‘‘ The Personal Char- 
acter of Wordsworth’s Poetry.” Sense and 
spirit, emotion and intellect, imagination and 
reflection, the mood of wise passiveness, and 
the mood of creative energy, were for Words- 
worth more than harmonised; each lived in 
the other, and, in their consentaneous action, 
all formed a vital unity. ‘The forces of 
Wordsworth’s nature’’—I may express my 
thought in words of my own written many 
years ago— 
‘*like'the forces of the physical universe, were 
correlated by a marvellous law, according to 
which one could pass and be transformed into 
another, what was at this moment a sensuous 
affection becoming forthwith a spiritual pre- 
sence, what was contemplation appearing pre- 
sently as passion, or what was now a state of 
passive, brooding receptivity, transforming itself 
into the rapturous advance and controlling 
mastery of the imagination.” 


And in the same sense Mr. de Vere writes as 
follows: 


‘* It is easier to feel the strong personality of 
Wordsworth’s poetry than to define critically 
in what it consists. I have suggested an ap- 
proximate answer to this question—viz., that it 
consists first, in the unusually large number of 
qualities, intellectual and moral—qualities often 
not only remote from each other, but apparently 
opposed to each other—which are represented 
by his higher poetry; secondly, in the absolute 
unity in which these various qualities are 
blended ; and thirdly, in the masterful moral 
strength which results from their wnited expres- 
sion.” 

When Mr. Morley speaks of Wordsworth’s 
“search from the wide regions of the imagi- 
nation and feeling for elements of composure 
deep and pure, and of self-government in a 
far higher sense than the merely prudential,” 
he describes admirably one side of Words- 
worth’s distinctive work. But the composure 
had a rapture at its heart which Mr. Morley 
seems to me to recognise imperfectly. Neces- 
sarily so indeed ; for to Mr. Morley Nature, 
apart from that ‘portion of nature,” which 
Mr. Morley describes as ‘poor man,” is a 
blind and remorseless monster, red in tooth 
and claw. And so he finds a weak optimism 
and shallow complacency in Wordsworth’s 
“deep sense of joy”—a joy which had its 
sources in a living faith or rather a living 


| experience, which to Mr. Morley necessarily 
appears no better than a delusion or an obso- 
lete superstition. Itis interesting to ascertain 
how far a voice will carry, how many of its 
words will remain intelligible when heard 
across a gulf; this it is which chiefly interests 
me in Mr. Morley’s essay on Wordsworth, 
and one is well pleased to find that many 
profound words have reached him from the 
distant singer. But we learn more and learn 
it more happily from one who has grasped the 
true sequence of the song. The golden age, 
to which Mr. Morley looks forward—an age of 
elevated and triumphant worldliness, when 
‘‘temporal interests would quietly assume a 
position which would obscure religious aspira- 
tion ’—has not yet arrived, and therefore some 
of us can still find in our spirits a response to 
such complacent and optimistic lines of the 
great poet as these : 

** Wonder not 
If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 
One song they sang, and it was audible, 
Most audible, then when the fleshly ear, 
O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her function.” 


It is not Wordsworth the preacher who 
speaks in these lines but Wordsworth the poet 
who utters himself in the peculiar rapture of 
his song. Epwarp Downen. 








A History of Charles the Great. 
Mombert, D.D. 
& Co.) 


Ir is matter for surprise that the career of 
Charles the Great (Charlemagne) should have 
been passed over by all historians worthy of 
the name. Few of the themes they have 
chosen can be thought more inspiring than the 
life-work of the man who, endowed with a 
combination of qualities separately rare— 
military genius, the sagacity of a born states- 
man, immense force of character, wide know- 
ledge of men and things, enthusiasm for 
learning in an unlearned age, an active 
sympathy with the several arts of peace, 
and last, but not least, an accessibility to 
new ideas without any lack of due reverence 
for the past—created one of the largest 
empires on record, organised a comprehensive 
political system, promoted civilisation in every 
way, and, while in a position to assume 
absolute sovereignty, conceded civil rights 
to, and respected the opinions of, his subjects. 
He was primarily a conqueror; but no con- 
queror has been animated by loftier motives, 
has added more to the sum of human happi- 
ness, or has so little to answer for at the bar 
of history. In the reconstruction of European 
society after the fall of Rome he had the chief 
share, Yet the task of doing justice to his 
memory has been left to inferior writers. He 
is not enshrined in the pages of a Carlyle or 
a Macaulay. Indeed, the only separate book 
about him in modern times is that by the late 
lamented G. P. R. James, who, though a 
painstaking student of mediaeval annals, was 
unable to grasp anything but the superficial 
features of the epochs which he undertook to 
illustrate. 


In these circumstances, of course, the an- 


By J. I. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench 





nouncement of an elaborate history of Charles 





the Great could not fail to excite some interest. 
Dr. Mombert’s volume scarcely supplies the 
want we have indicated. It is not for him 
to paint a vivid and enduring portrait of the 
‘Father of the Universe.’ On the other 
hand, he must be thanked for the most valu- 
able contribution yet made to the literature 
of the subject. In every chapter there are 
signs of careful research. He has explored 
for himself the contemporary sources of in- 
formation — chronicles, biography, corre- 
spondence, diplomas, laws, poetry, and so 
forth; and he is right in believing that the 
greater portion of what he sets down appears 
for the first time in English. In the arrange- 
ment of his materials he dispenses with 
chronological order, which, however, is shown 
in a table at the outset. The sequence of 
events is not radically opposed to this mode of 
treatment ; and the criticism of Gibbon upon 
Voltaire’s brilliant Siécle de Louis Quatorze— 
that a picture which should have impressed 
us as a whole is unwisely broken up into 
fragments—is not applicable here. In an 
appendix, among other things, are a list of the 
capitularies, the heads of Alcuin’s letters to 
Charles, and literary notes upon the authori- 
ties cited. In a frontispiece we have the 
sketch representing Charles in his imperial 
robes, kneeling, with the basilica of St. Mary 
the Virgin at Aix-la-Chapelle in his hands. 
Dr. Mombert’s attitude towards his hero is 
one of earnest but qualified admiration. He 
frankly acknowledges Charles’s moral short- 
comings, and is unsparing in condemnation of 
the massacre of Verdun. It is a comparatively 
novel experience for a reviewer to find 
himself defending an historical personage 
against his biographer; but we must remark 
that on the second point, revolting as the 
butchery unquestionably was, Dr. Mombert 
has not sufficiently borne in mind the character 
of the age in which Charles lived. What 
was done in the eighth century ought not to 
be judged exclusively by the standards of the 
nineteenth. 

Dr. Mombert must be reproached with one 
or two sins of omission. He makes less use 
than is permissible and expedient of the 
poems relating to Charles’s achievements. 
Many of the Chansons de geste doubtless 
belong to a later period, but the interval is 
not so long as to deprive them of all reasons 
to be quoted in a sober history. Some of 
them rest upon mere legend, but those parts 
which are open to corroboration might easily 
bedistinguished from those which arenot. Even 
in the description of the disaster at Ronces- 
valles, when we hear the blast of the horn 


That told imperial Charlemagne 
How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 
Had wrought his champion’s fall, 


there is no reference to the Chanson de Roland. 

On one matter of interest Dr. Mombert is 
entirely silent. Early in Charles’s reign, it 
will be remembered, urbanae cantilenae, or 
dialogues suggested by the Acts of the Saints, 
were given in Paris and other cities under 
his sway by the strolling Histrions, who 
thought fit to intersperse them with coarse 
buffoonery, feats of legerdemain, and dances. 
George Henry Lewes has well pointed out that 
in the infancy of nations, as of men, the sense 
of the incongruous is dull. Now these 


dialogues are of importance for three reasons : 
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first, as lending support to the theory that in 
those dark times following the destruction of 
the Roman empire the tradition of the drama 
was never wholly lost; then, as being the 
germ of the religious play that appeared a 
century or more afterwards; and, finally, as 
being the chief item in the programme of the 
first mediaeval company of players whose 
existence is known to us. Charles, alive to 
the injury that might be done to religion 
by this curious mixture of reverence and 
obscenity, put an end to such entertainments 
by the capitulary of 789—a proof that in his 
sense of the fitness of things he was much 
in advance of his time, especially as, with the 
assent of the clergy, the churches were 
periodically given up to the lewd revelries of 
the Fite des Foux. Nor was the decree 
allowed to become a dead letter. Urbanae 
cantilenae, indeed, continued to be written, 
but the Histrions are never heard of 
again. The incident has a distinct bio- 
graphical value; and Dr. Mombert is to be 
blamed for allowing it to escape his notice. 
His oversights, however, detract but little 
from the general completeness of the work, 
which is likely to be the standard authority 
as to Charles the Great for some years to 
come, 
Freperick Hawkuys. 








Phe First Ascent of the Kasai: being some 
Records of Service under the Lone Star. 


By Charles Somerville Latrobe Bateman. 
(Philip.) 


Or the numerous men of action who have 
already found in the Congo Free State a fair 
field for the display of their political and 
administrative qualities, none have perhaps 
shown greater intelligence and courage in the 
discharge of their multifarious duties than the 
author of this work. After the cession to 
France of the Kwilo province, which he had 
organised and partly surveyed, Capt. Bate- 
man was appointed second in command under 
Dr. Wolf, to escort back to their homes in 
the Upper Kasai basin the Bashilangé natives, 
who had volunteered under their king 
Calemba to accompany Lieut. Wissmann on 
his famous journey down that great tributary 
of the Congo. The expedition was also 
charged with the foundation of a new station 
at the confluence of the Lulua and Luebo 
headstreams of the Kasai, to serve asa support 
and outlet for Luluaburg, which had already 
been established by Wissmann higher up the 
Lulua in the heart of the Bashilangé terri- 
tory. The flotilla, consisting of the two 
steamers Stanley and En Avant, together 
with a large whaleboat, sailed from Leopold- 
ville, below Stanley Pool, in September, 1885, 
and Capt. Bateman returned to the same place 
in December, 1886, having in the interval 
been mainly instrumental in bringing both 
projects to a successful issue. In these pages 
he gives a detailed account of the chief inci- 
dents connected with the expedition, the 
work, as he aptly remarks, being consequently 
“less a record of discovery than of life ina 
newly discovered land, and a fair illustration 
of the raison d'ctre and practical working of 
the Congo State.” 

Like the few other travellers that have 
come in contact with them, Capt. Bateman 





has been much struck by the remarkable | 
qualities of the Bashilangé people—‘‘ a nation 
of thinkers,” as Wissmann calls them, with 
the interrogative ‘‘ Why?” constantly on 
their lips. Although naturally cruel and 
untruthful, they are here described as 

‘‘ thoroughly and unimpeachably honest, brave 
to foolhardiness, and faithful to each other and 
to their superiors, in whom, especially if Euro- 
peans, they place the most complete, absolutely 
unquestioning reliance, They are prejudiced in 
favour of foreign customs rather than otherwise, 
and spontaneously copy the usages of civilisa- 
tion. They are warm-hearted and affectionate 
towards their friends, and they are the only 
African tribe among whom, in their primitive 
state, I have observed anything like a becoming 
conjugal affection and regard. To say nothing 
of such recommendations as their emancipation 
from fetishism, their ancient abandonment of 
cannibalism, their heretofore most happy ex- 
perience of Europeans, and their national unity 
under the sway of a really princely prince 
[Calemba], I believe them to be the most open 
to the best influences of civilisation of any 
African tribe whatsoever.” 


This picture is, perhaps, a little coloured, but 
may be taken as substantially correct. Less 
satisfactory is the somewhat meagre account 
given of their origin and relations to the 
neighbouring peoples, and of some of their 
remarkable social institutions. Engaged in 
the active service of the state, and busy with 
the new settlement of Luebo in a region seldom 
before visited by Europeans, Capt. Bateman 
had doubtless little time for investigating 
these questions, while he appears to be un- 
aware of the reports already published by 
Wissmann, Pogge, and Wolf, in various Ger- 
man periodicals. Hence, doubtless, the con- 
fused and even misguiding statements in 
dealing with such matters as did not come 
under his immediate notice. He rightly says 
that the Bashilangé are a distinct branch of 
the Baluba people dwelling more to the east, 
and that they have reached their present 
domain between the Sankoro and the Kasai 
in comparatively recent times. But, so far 
from being confined ‘‘ between the seventh 
and eighth parallels of south latitude,” these 
Balubas are one of the most widespread 
nations in Central Africa. Under the name 
of Basonge and Basange (different from the 
northern Basenge of the Lukenye Valley) 
they occupy all the headwaters of the San- 
koro, and stretch away for unknown distances 
in the direction of lakes Moero and Bangweolo. 
They were first visited in 1881 by Wissmann 
and Pogge, who speak of them as one of the 
finest negro, or rather negroid, races, remark- 
ably intelligent and industrious, and sur- 
prisingly skilful workers in iron and copper. 
Some [misapprehension also prevails re- 
specting the strange society of hemp smokers, 
which is here described under the name of 
Lubuku—that is, ‘ friendship ’’—and which 
in ore place is stated to have crept in some 
years ago, after the abolition of fetishism by 
Calemba ; in another to have been introduced 
by the Matchioko traders for fraudulent pur- 
posers 
‘Its initiatory rites are a profound and un- 
fathomable mystery, and whether to describe 
Lubuku as a secret brotherhood, a religion, or 
a society for the propagation of licentiousness, 
I am uncertain. So far as the smoking of 
lhiamba [hemp] itself it concerned, there can 





be no reasonable doubt but that the Matchioko } 





introduced it primarily for purposes of fraud, 
since persons under the influence of that 
poisonous narcotic are temporarily insane, and 
therefore at the mercy of the first cruel and 
crafty trader that came across them.” 


But it may well be doubted whether the 
Matchioko people had anything to do with 
the establishment of this new cult, the proper 
name of whose votaries would appear to be, not 
Lubuku, but Bena-Riamba*—that is, ‘‘ Sons 
of Hemp.” Lubuku is the term applied to 
the territory, where all members of the brother- 
hood call themselves ‘‘ friends,” and are 
in fact bound to each other by the mutual 
ties of hospitality. The institution seems to 
have grown ovt of a general political and 
social revolution, which took place about the 
year 1870, when a large section of the 
Bashilangé people became divided into two 
hostile factions on the question of admitting 
foreign traders (Angolan Portuguese from the 
west, Zanzibar Swahili from the east) into 
their territory. The king, having sided with 
the young, or progressive, party, the old 
people, here as elsewhere ‘‘ Conservatives,” 
were defeated with great slaughter and driven 
eastwards beyond the Lulua. Then the 
barricrs of seclusion were broken down, com- 
mercial relations were entered into with 
foreigners, and the custom of bhang-smoking, 
already prevalent under the very name bhang 
on the Zanzibar coast, was introduced with 
many other innovations. Such appears to 
have been the origin of a practice which soon 
became associated with strange rites, rapidly 
degenerating into one of the most baneful 
institutions in Central Africa. 

Although disfigured here and there by 

some faulty sentences, due to haste or literary 
inexperience, the book is on the whole written 
in a bright, animated style, and contains not 
afew passages showing considerable descrip- 
tive power. The truth of the local colouring 
in the following description of a sunset on the 
Kasai will be appreciated by travellers in 
tropical Africa : 
‘* Just before reaching our camp we witnessed 
a glorious sunset. The sun went down bebind 
the wooded hills and lofty red cliffs on the 
other side of the Kasai, casting for a short time 
a deep shadow on the farthest portion of the 
river spreading out before us. From behind 
the darkened hills the light streamed up with 
intense brilliance, illumining, as against an 
opalescent sky, a multitude of cloudlets, dyeing 
them with the most gorgeous hue of orange 
and scarlet that could be imagined. But the 
glory was soon past, and by the time we re- 
gained our camp the cool greys and neutral 
tints of evening were already deepening round 
us into night.” 

And here is a vivid picture of an African 
forest, usually so still by day, so full of 
strange sounds by night: 


‘* When we began our watch the myriad-voiced 
cicadaand thecroaking bull-frogs were in wildest 
chorus. Soon as the darkness deepened into 
night, the frequent hoot of owls was heard on 
all sides, followed by the plaintive whistle of 
the night-plover, the prolonged birr of the 
goat-sucker, so weird in its ventriloquial effect, 
and the booming of the bittern beside the 
stretches of still water underneath the fern- 
fringed hollowed banks. As we watched and 





* Riamba, Liamba, Diamba, according to the 
usual interchange of consonants in the Bantu 
dialects, is the bhang (Oannabis Indica, or sativa), 
the use of which is so prevalent in India. — 
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waited for the buffalo, great bats came flitting 
overhead, the smart snapping of their teeth 
and their shrill mouse-like cries betraying what 
the noiseless movement of their wings concealed 
—their presence. Suddenly a wild scream 
strikes through the many voices of the night ; 
it is repeated again and again as it comes nearer 
—the cry of the fierce mbaku swinging himself 
from branch to branch in search of prey. And 
now just overhead once more that hideous 
shriek rings out triumphantly above the frantic 
clatter of a luckless colony of apes; for the 
mbaku is upon them, and their only safety lies 
in flight.” 

Capt. Bateman, who handles the pencil 
perhaps even more skilfully than the pen, 
has enriched this pleasant record of African 
travel with quite a profusion of beautiful 
illustrations—full-page and smaller engray- 
ings, etchings (by Mr. 8S. Myers), and 
chromo-lithographs, reproduced from his 
original sketches in pencil, water-colour, pen 
and ink and sepia, made on the spot or finished 
from rapidly drawn outlines. There are also 
maps of the Kasai-Sankoro basin and of the 
new station of Lucbo, and a good index. 

A. H. Keane, 








Death's Disguises, and other Sonnets. By 


Frank T. Marzials. (Walter Scott.) 


As some of the contents of this volume have 
appeared in the columns of the Acapemy, 
readers of the present review do not need to be 
told that Mr. Frank Marzials has a very pretty 
gift in sonnet-carving. To publish a volume 
composed entirely of sonnets is, however, an 
experiment not unattended with risk; for 
though, as I have said elsewhere, I do not 
think that the sonnet can fairly be classed 
among artificial forms of verse, the fact that 
its rigid laws of structure are always in 
evidence does undoubtedly give it a certain 
appearance of artificiality, and therefore when 
a number of sonnets are brought together they 
are more apt to leave an impression of mono- 
tony than a similar collection of poems in 
some freer form. Much of Mr. Marzials’s 
work is so beautiful that one would like to 
speak of it in the mass without any of the 
cold reserves of criticism, but it can hardly 
be said that we altogether escape this feeling 
of monotony. He seems to feel the danger, 
and endeavours to avoid it by seeking variety 
of theme; but such variety avails little when 
allied with the more impressive uniformity of 
tone and treatment. Here the prevailing 
tone is pensive, the prevailing treatment 
pictorial; and the general effect of sombre 
picturesqueness which may be, and often is, 
very fascinating ina single sonnet, can hardly 
fail to become cloying in a score. There is 
plenty of the material of enjoyment in this 
volume, but such material can only be made 
available by a method of reading which the 
reviewer alone is not free to adopt—the 
method of making the acquaintance of the 
book gradually, sonnet by sonnet, in happy 
sympathetic moments. 

The poems in the book may be roughly 
divided into pictures and meditations, though 
there are many sonnets which might be 
ranged under either of these heads, a medita- 
tive theme being cast in a pictorial mould. 
Of the pure types I give two examples. 
The first is a picture which appears in the 





title-group—“ Death as the little Love- 
god.” 
‘*¢ Sunset and moonrise mingling in the sky 
Made dreamlight, and beside the village well 
The maidens sat, singing the songs that tell 
Of love; and then a troop of knights went by. 
And with them rode a boy, right roguishly, 
A little archer wight, who in his selle 
Turned as they passed, and shot a shaft that fell 
Full in a maiden’s budding breast; her cry 
Rose sharp and sudden, and at the sound out- 


rup 

Her ight companion’s laughter; and he, too, 

The sweet boy-bowman, smiled, as marksmen do, 

Though bitterly, methought, for one so young. 

But she the shaft had struck still sighed and 

sighed 

As one in pain, and not long after died.” 
The concluding couplet here is perhaps a 
little weaker than it ought to be, and the 
word ‘fell’? at the end of the seventh verse 
renders somewhat inadequately the sharp, 
forceful puncture of the flying shaft ; but the 
fine pictorial quality of the sonnet as a whole 
is unmistakeable. I choose the meditation 
from the miscellaneous sonnets. Itis entitled 
‘The Last Metamorphosis of Mephistopheles”: 
‘* Candid he is, and courteous therewithal, 

Nor, as he once was wont, in the far prime, 

Flashes his scorn to heaven ; nor as the mime 

Of after-days, with antics bestial 

Convenes the ape in man to carnival : 

Nor, as the cynic of a later time, 

Jeers, that his laughter, like a jangled chime, 

Rings through the abyss of our eternal fall. 

But now, in courtliest tones of cultured grace, 

He glories in the growth of good, his glance 

Beaming benignant as he bids us trace 

Good everywhere; till, as mere motes that 

dance 
Athwart the sunbeams, all things evil and base 
Glint golden in his genial tolerance.” 


Here, again, it can hardly be declared that 
Mr. Marzials’s work is quite flawless, for there 
is in the octave some of that loose phrasing 
which is, in a sonnet, as the fly in the oint- 
ment; but the thought gains in the sestet a 
fine precision of rendering, and the use of the 
final image is specially happy. 

These two selections will give a better idea 
than could be given by descriptive comment 
of the qualities and the defects of the sonnets 
in this volume. Mr. Marzials is very success- 
ful—and this is an important matter—in his 
choice of themes which are susceptible of 
adequate treatment in his chosen vehicle. 
His form is always graceful, and the details of 
expression, when not equally graceful, could 
easily be made so by a little careful rehandling. 
He can without strain translate a thought intoa 
picture; and, if it would be too much to say 
that the picture never hides the thought, it is 
generally sufficiently beautiful in itself to 
stand alone. His principal weakness is a 
tendency to the use of strained and spasmodic 
phraseology such as is to be found in the 
sonnet on ‘‘ Death as the Harlot,’’ where we 
have 

7 “‘ the reveller throng 

Flares out,its vinous last of riot and song”’ ; 

and 
‘* his late leman shivered the waning night 
With shrill sob-laughter.”’ 


Eccentricities like these, and some others that 
I might quote, are neither admirable in them- 
selves nor worthy of Mr. Marzials. He is at 
his best when he is most simple, and his best 
is winning enough to make us resent any lapse 
from it. 


James Asucrorr Nosie. 





DR. DEE AT THE POLISH COURT. 


Czary, na dworze Batorego. Karta z dziejéw 
mistycyzmu w xvi. wieku, jako przyczynek 
do charakterystyki Krdla Stefana. Przez 
A. Kraushara. [Magic at the Court of 
Batory: a Page from the History of 
Mysticism in the Sixteenth Century, being 
a Contribution to the Study of the Cha- 
racter of King Stephen. By A. Kraushar. ] 
(Cracow : Gebethuer. ) 


Mosr Englishmen are familiar with the career 
of the famous Dr. Dee and his hardly less 
famous coadjutor Kelly. His magic mirror 
can be seen in the British Museum ; his MSS. 
are preserved at Oxford, and his diary was 
edited by the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps for 
the Camden Society in 1842. The portion 
of the life of this noted adventurer with 
which Englishmen are not so well acquainted 
is his connexion with the Polish palatine, 
Albert Laski, his visit to Cracow, where he 
was presented to Stephen Batory, and his 
intercourse with William of Rosenberg, the 
Bohemian magnate. It is with his Polish 
experiences that the present work especially 
has to do. The Poles have good reason to be 
proud of the Transylvanian prince whom they 
chose to be their king. His reign, which 
only lasted ten years (1576-1586), was a 
glorious one. He kept the cruel Ivan IV., of 
Russia, at bay and inflicted severe losses upon 
him; but, although a comparatively young 
man, his health, which had been weakened 
by continual campaigns, soon began to fail, 
and tidings of his decease were eagerly looked 
for by his enemies and rivals, especially 
the mean and superstitious German Emperor 
Rudolf. Stephen, sinking under disease—he 
seems to have had an abscess in one of his 
legs—was visited by his former opponent in 
the contest for the crown, Albert Laski, who, 
on that occasion, had supported the Archduke 
Ernest. He had now, however, identified 
himself with the policy of Batory ; and, being 
seized with the notion that he could gain bound- 
less wealth by means of the philosopher’s 
stone, had sought the acquaintance of Dee in 
London and brought him and his companion, 
Kelly, with him to his native country to 
carry on there a series of magical experiments. 
The previous career of Laski and his adven- 
tures in various countries are told at con- 
siderable length by M. Kraushar. He found 
the king ill and in low spirits at the Castle 
Niepolomice, near Cracow. The latter seems 
to have had but little consolution in the 
society of his wife, Anna Jagiellonka, the 
sister of Sigismund Augustus, whom he had 
married when she was more than fifty years 
of age as one of the conditions of his being 
elected to the throne. We find her com- 
plaining ‘‘quod contempta et neglecta sit a 
Rege suo marito”’; but, as Horsey tells us in 
his diary that she was a ‘hard favoured 
quen,” she probably possessed little to 
enable her to gain the affections of her 
husband. 

Those were the days of necromancers and 
magic, of diviners and horoscopes, There 
were men among the professors of the uni- 
versity of Cracow who occupied themselves 
with astrology; the city itself kept a public 
astrologer; and between 1577 and 1587 that 
office was discharged by a certain Peter 
Slovacius (probably in Polish Slowacki). Men 
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of this sort were employed by both the 
Sigismunds; and all readers of Horsey’s 
interesting diary will remember how Ivan the 
Terrible, on his death- bed, consulted witches 
who had been expressly sent for from Lapland. 

The life of Dee is sketched at considerable 
length by M. Kraushar in his sixth chapter. 
He has worked up his materials very carefully, 
such as the diary previously alluded to, and 
the carefully written account in the Dictionary 
of National Biography (vol. xiv). According 
to the writer in the latter work, the magic 
mirror by which the wizard used to summon 
his spirits was a disc of highly polished cannel 
coal. Dee lived at Mortlake, and was 
much patronized by Queen Elizabeth ; but as 
a necromancer he seems to have been hated 
by the people, who took advantage of his 
absence from England to plunder his house 
and destroy a great part of his library. Laski, 
accompanied by the English quacks, arrived 
on February 3, 1553-4 at his castle, near 
Cracow. But they did not remain there long. 
They were soon taken to Prague to be 
presented to the Emperor Rudolf, who is 
known to have been greatly addicted to 
alchemy and astrology. He seems, however, 
to have become disgusted with Dee, and 
refused to grant him a second interview, in 
spite of his summoning the angels, Michael, 
Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel. The wizards 
and their dupe returned to Cracow in 1585. 
Stephen Batory had always evinced great 
fondness for soothsayers. He had consulted 
them on his first coming to Poland. In his 
present condition of health these superstitious 
proclivities came back to him. On April 17, 
1585, Laski presented Dee and Kelly to 
Batory at Cracow. The conversation was 
conducted in Latin—a language with which 
the Polish king was quite familiar. Dee is 
said to have prophesied to Stephen that he 
would be German Emperor. Some other 
interviews took place at Niepolomice, and the 
king at last seems to have had his eyes opened 
to the imposture. On December 12, 1556, he 
died; and with him came to an end his great 
plans for driving the Turks out of Europe, 
which had formed the subject of the Embassy 
of Possevin. Our magicians now betook 
themselves to Trebona, the seat of William 
of Rosenberg, in Bohemia. This wealthy 


man had been a candidate for the 
throne of Poland when Batory was 
elected. His life has been told in 


the interesting narrative of Wenceslaus 
Brezan, written in the Bohemian language, 
who lived in the seventeenth century. Here 
Dee and Kelly remained for some time, being 
entertained sumptuously ; and so great was 
their reputation that they received an invita- 
tion from the Tear Feodore of Muscovy (son 
of Ivan IV.) to visit his court. He is even 
said to have promised Dee £2000 a year. In 
the Diary the offer of Feodore is mentioned, 
but it was not accepted. Perhaps, had they 
betaken themselves to Moscow, on some future 
occasion they might have furnished a spec- 
tacle to the citizens by being burnt alive in 
4 Iron cage, as was sometimes the case with 
Wizards and Judaizers under Ivans III. and 
IV. Dee left Trebona on March 1, 1588; 
Kelly had previously quarrelled with him and 
gone to Prague. While in Bohemia the latter 
was imprisoned, and was killed in an at- 
tempt to escape, having fallen from a window 





of his dungeon as he was letting himself 
down by arope. The quacks had obtained 
great influence over Rosenberg, prophesying, 
among other things, that he would be elected 
King of Poland on Batory’s death; but the 
choice of the nation fell on tae fanatical 
Sigismund Vasa. 

These circumstances, however, only in- 
directly bear upon the chief objects of 
M. Kraushar’s book, which is to give his 
Polish readers some fresh glimpses at the 
private life of one of their ablest kings—a 
man whose character has formed the subject 
of many recent historical studies in his own 
country by Zakrzewski, Pawinski and others. 
Stephen throughout his reign justified his 
election by the Poles. He was brave in war 
and showed great political insight; just and 
firm, as in his punishment of the powerful 
noble, Samuel Zborowski, for murder. He 
was also warm-hearted in his intercourse with 
his friends, and a great patron of learning, 
having, among other things, founded the 
university of Wilno. He seems, however, 
to have suffered from some hereditary disease ; 
and the reports of the German emissaries on 
his bodily condition, which M. Kraushar 
gives in his appendix, curiously show how 
much his enemies longed for the death of 
this able man, who was a thorn in their sides. 
The sketch of Batory given us in this book is 
necessarily a sad one. He appears broken 
and dejected; he thus became, as Tacitus 
says of Libo Drusus, facilis inanibus. At the 
- of his death he was only fifty-five years 
of age. 

The author of this little book has worked 
up his materials well. Besides the sources 
already mentioned he has used many other 
English books, among them the Amenities of 
Literature by the elder Disraeli. He has 
gathered something from all. A list of the 
writings of Dee is added. The wizard died 
poor and neglected by everybody, at Mort- 
lake, in 1608. But he had his believers long 
after his death. The most important work on 
him is that by Meric Casaubon, published in 
1659, now excessively scarce; but a copy 
exists at Oxford among the Ashmolean MsS. 
with Ashmole’s own notes. 

W. R. Morr. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy. 
& Windus.) 

St. Outhbert’s Tower. 


(Chatto 


By Florence Warden. 


Tn 3 vols. (Cassell.) 

4A Dreamer of Dreams. By the Author of 
“Thoth.” (Blackwood.) 

A Fatal Affinity. By Stuart Cumberland. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

The Fatal House. By Alice Corkran. (Ward 
& Downey.) 


For a King. ByT.§8. Sharwood. In 2 vols. 


(Burns & Oates.) 
The Land of My Fathers. By T. Marchant 
Williams. (Longmans.) 
Daphne's Daring. By Mrs. A. Phillips. 
(Joseph Hughes.) 
Tue fiction offered for review this week 
betokens a dull season in the publishing 
| world. 








It presents nothing remarkable as! 


regards quality; and in point of quantity— 
that is to say, the quantity of matter con- 
tained in the books themselves—it is lament- 
ably deficient. Apparently, the rage for 
novelettes and cheap rubbish in paper covers 
is on the increase. If we assign to Mr. 
Justin H. McCarthy the most important 
position on our list, it is not because Dolly is 
in any sense an important work, but because 
of the name the author inherits. This, his 
latest work, is a rather pathetic story of a 
quiet, dreamy student of seven and twenty, 
who sees another man take away from under 
his eyes the girl he might at any time have 
married, had his preoccupied imagination ever 
permitted him thoroughly to realise the fact 
of his passion for her. The tale is delicately 
and artistically told, so far as it goes, and is 
redolent of the roses that figure in its pages. 
But then, it is only about the length of a 
magazine story completed in three, or at most 
four, numbers. 


The talented author of Zhe Louse on the 
Marsh is sure to find a large and appreciative 
circle of readers, and her latest work scarcely 
stands in need of an elaborate notice. St. 
Cuthbert’s Tower, like the rest of Miss 
Warden’s novels, is of the straightforward, 
descriptive type which, though not charac- 
terised by much imaginativeness or free play 
of fancy, leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of dramatic completeness. With fiction 
of this kind, mainly dependent for its effect 
upon action and incident, it is scarcely fair to 
disclose the plot; and it may be enough, 
therefore, to say that St. Cuthbert’s Tower is 
the story of a heroic man’s affectionate un- 
selfishness and a loving woman’s unshaken 
faith. We take leave to complain that the 
author occasionally displays rather exaggerated 
ideas of the licence and brutality commonly 
exhibited by men in their dealings with the 
weaker sex—but this may be a mere masculine 
protest against a libel which has nothing to 
justify it but its truth; and, possibly, Miss 
Warden may agree with Mr. Robert Buchanan 
in regarding the era of chivalry as at an end. 
At all events, her latest story is—of its 
kind—a capital one from beginning to end. 


Of a different kind from the last-mentioned 
novel is 4 Dreamer of Dreams, by the author 
of “Thoth.” Here we have the picture of a 
strong will and brilliant intellect temporarily 
enslaved to a self-indulgent instinct, until 
their possessor has half ruined his physical, 
and seriously impaired his moral, nature in 
the vain attempt— assisted by the use of 
opiates—to control the course of his midnight 
dreams, and create for himself a life of 
pleasure unconditioned by external circum- 
stances. From this deplorable state he is 
rescued by a supreme effort of conscience, 
acting through the medium of a dreamy 
hallucination, at the moment when he has, in 
intention at all events, committed a crime 
that will place him in possession of a 
colossal fortune. This isin many respects a 
strong book, though short, and may be rec- 
koned an acquisition to our stock of novels of 
the analytical and reflective type. 


Mr. Stuart Cumberland’s latest work claims 
to be “ta weird story,” and such it un- 
doubtedly is. Nine mysterious murders have 
startled and horrified the London world ; all 
the victims have been young women of un- 
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blemished reputation, and are said to have 
* resembled one another in personal appearance, 
though not in social position; further, each 
has been assassinated on her birthday, the 
deed has been committed with precisely the 
same sort of instrument in every case, and up 
to the present time not the slightest trace of 
the murderer has been discovered. Eventually 
it appears that the whole series of crimes has 
been perpetrated by diabolical agency, an 
emissary of the powers of darkness, re- 
siding in human shape in London, having been 
appointed to the task. It is scarcely possible 
to criticise seriously productions of this kind. 
When the story arrives at a point where an 
English cavalry officer of high rank dons a 
sorcerer’s long flowing robe of white, and, 
drawing with an ebony rod a magic circle on 
the floor, succeeds in conjuring up a hideous 
apparition, the adult reader will at once 
appraise the value of the work before him, 
and compose his mind to the same sort of 
attitude he would assume before perusing the 
tale of the Second Calender, restored to man’s 
shape by that king’s daughter, whose enchant- 
ments, conducted in similar fashion, caused 
the appearance of “the genie, the son of the 
daughter of Eblis, in the shape of a very large 
and terrible lion.” But to younger readers 
A Fatal Affinity may have the unwholesome 
effect of imparting hideous terrors in regard 
to the possibility of their being despatched on 
the occasion of their next birthday by the 
‘‘astral body” of some reputedly inoffensive 
Hindu student at present located in suburban 
lodgings. It is difficult to see what other 
purpose can be achieved by the story. As for 
the|j scheme—half Brahministic, half Zoroa- 
strian—of the government of the universe, 
the operation of which is outlined in the 
course of the narrative, it is needless to 
enquire whether it accords with any actually 
existing system of human belief. 


Yet another shilling novel, and that one 
also of the “weird” order! All who are 
likely to find pleasure in reading the descrip- 
tion of an ancient country mansion possessed 
by some demoniac influence, which converts 
all the successive masters of the establishment 
into gamblers, sots, and murderers, and hurries 
into premature graves most of the female 
portion, will obtain what they require in the 
pages of The Fatal House, together with 
some spiritual reappearances of wicked 
ancestors, and on one occasion a whole dining- 
roomful of ghosts into the bargain. Miss 
Corkran possesses a good deal of genuine 
descriptive power, and it is to be regretted 
that she should have made choice of so extray- 
agant a subject; but, as it is, her novel must 
be summarily left to its fate. Appetite for 
the supernatural seems to be by no means 
extinct even at the latter end of “this so- 
called nineteenth century,” and the book may, 
no doubt, find a sale. 


For a King is a historical novel, the scene 
being laid in the times of the Great Civil War. 
The author, in choosing his period, has 
necessarily laid himself open to a comparison, 
which could hardly result in his favour, with 
other and better-known writers who have 
traversed the same ground. Nevertheless, it 
must be allowed that he has acquitted him- 
self very creditably ; and though his narrative 
is at times a little ponderous, it bears through- 





out the impress of carefully digested reading, 
and may be taken as a faithful representation 
of’ some of the most stirring events of that 
momentous crisis. 


Those who are at the trouble of reading 
the introductory preface to The Land of my 
Fathers will find that one of the author’s 
objects has been ‘‘ to expose the mischievous 
effects of the application of the principle of 
payment by results to the teaching and train- 
ing of the young,” and also that he has 
endeavoured ‘‘ to throw a little light on some 
of the aspects of the present social, religious, 
and political condition” of the Principality 
of Wales. They will be prepared, therefore, 
to encounter a political treatise in the form 
ofanovel. Fiction of this sort, unless the 
debatable topics are treated with an exceed- 
ingly light hand, is almost sure to be an 
artistic failure; and the book under notice is 
no exception to the rule. About the ques- 
tions discussed in its pages not a word need 
be said here. Many of them are subjects of 
burning controversy ; and the author without 
doubt feels keenly upon the subject, and 
deserves all the credit due to a well-inten- 
tioned effort in the cause of the reforms he 
has at heart. It is in its manner rather than 
its matter that the weakness of the novel lies. 
Argumentative dialogues, the phraseology of 
which sometimes suspiciously calls to mind 
the compendious summaries of fundamental 
doctrine obtainable, in cheap pamphlet form, 
from our various propagandist societies, can 
hardly fail to be somewhat dull reading. 
And Mr, Williams would do well to recollect 
that not even ‘‘a little light” is likely to be 
thrown upon the “‘aspects”’ of any “social, 
religious, or political condition ’’ by means of 
categorical details, such as he is constantly 
introducing, in regard to the personal 
appearance of administrative officials. The 
following description of a Government In- 
spector of schools certainly leaves the aspect 
of the question very much as it was: 


‘* His eyes are small, and of a leaden tinge, and 
when at rest they wear the sly, though sleepy, 
expression of those of a half-bred cur enjoying 
@ sunny doze in the immediate presence of 
conscious danger. His lips are long and 
straight, are kept closely together, and protrude 
considerably, as if they were stitched on the 
inside, the stitches being too far inward. His 
mouth is large, chin very broad, his nose thin 
and long. He was not without his good points ; 
neither, for the matter of that, was the 
farmer’s gibbeted pole-cat,” &c., &c. 


This is the schoolboy method of argument ; 
and unfortunately it suggests the possession 
of nothing more than a mere schoolboy level 


of intelligence and judgment on the part of 
the author. 


The most that can be said for Daphne's 
Daring is that it is a pretty little story, 
having no claim to originality either as 
regards incident or treatment, but sensibly 
and pleasantly written. The heroine, having 
received an offer of marriage from a man 
against whom her mother entertains a perhaps 
rather unreasonable prejudice, solves the 
difficulty by eloping with him, and is forth- 
with disowned by her angry parents. The 
vv breach is satisfactorily healed after a 
ime. 


J. Barrow ALLEN. 





SOME BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Industrial Education. By Sir Philip Magnus, 
“ee Paul, Trench, & Co.) We have read 

ir Philip Magnus’s book with great interest. 
The excellent organisation of which he is one 
of the chief official representatives has set 
about reforming our educational institutions 
in a confessedly weak point, and what he has 
to say about our weaknesses is well worth 
consideration. Whether we are prepared to 
alter our educational diet so completely as he 
would have us, and accept his panacea with 
the boundless faith which he himself has, 
depends very much on our general attitude 
towards patent medicines. As a rule, we 
believe, patent medicines are not wholly dele- 
terious; if used skilfully, no doubt they have 
some efficacy. But it is the way of vendors to 
overstate their case, and this is what our author 
does. Nor, able and sagacious as he is, is he 
quite consistent when he gets to details. We 
gather that he has most at heart the promotion 
of teaching by concrete examples to very 
concrete ends. 


** Arithmetic,”’ he writes, ‘‘ should be taughtin the 
first place as a useful art. The explanation of 
processes involves methods of reasoning with 
which a young child cannot expect to be familiar ; 
and the object of the study is not to teach the 
theory of numbers, but to give the child the 
ability to reckon. As an exercise in reasoning, the 
— of processes is most valuable ; but it 
belongs to a later period of the child’s education. 
Facility and accuracy of work should first be aimed 
at. j 


This is all very well; and what the writer 
means by technical education is clear enough, 
though it is not quite what we mean. But 
there follows, and follows immediately, what 
very nearly ccatradicts the passage quoted, 
and is very much more to our mind. 


‘In teaching children to reckon, concrete 
examples—tbat is, examples dealing with measure- 
ments of actual things—should be preferred to 
calculations with abstract numbers.” And again, 
‘* The realisation of abstract calculations is most 
important at all stages of the pupil’s progress.”’ 

We cannot reconcile the author with himself. 
Yet this kind of thing is the more irritating 
because we agree with the writer in his funda- 
mental requirement that all education should 
be made far more technical than it is at present. 
It is probable that he is not quite forgetful 
that the chief réxvn of man is life; but it is 
certain that a reader of his book might rise 
from it with a feeling that he looked on the 
final cause of education as the extensive pro- 
duction of something between a German clerk 
out of a rather inferior book of Mr. Besant’s, 
a foreman of a chemical manufactory, and an art 
designer. Well, let us by all means have 
technical education ; but let us be quite sure 
that ‘‘value received” comes to the people 
educated, and not merely to those who may 
find it commercially profitable to have a class 
of highly qualified mechanics at command, 
which must certainly happen if the “‘ human- 
ities” are squeezed out of education, as the 
writer seems to wish. It is quite clear that 
we must revert to the old practice of making 
mental and manual education go to help each 
other ; but it seems as if we are fated to do it 
with a pernicious difference, Under the old 
state of things, when it was less possible for 
capitalists to trade on all that part of a work- 
man’s energy and skill which was not engaged 
in providing mere existence, the apprentice 
was under the eye andteaching of his employer, 
who was responsible for his moral, mental, 
and physical well-doing. We, on the other 


hand, must needs get all these things done by 
the state on behalf of the stock exchange ; and, 
meantime, the artisan’s genuine interests 
remain uncared for, except as material for 
promoting party rancour. When Sir Philip 
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Magnus eschews the dangerous dialectics of 
his Subject and confines himself to the practical 
details on which he speaks with so much real 
weight, he is not to be gainsaid. He has had 
unique experience, and has contributed to the 
literature of the school with marked success. 
His evidence is expert evidence just so far as 
he can advise about industrial organisation and 
teaching. He is not always particularly 
accurate in the matter of style. ‘Modern 

rototype,” for instance, looks odd; and when 
fe carries his speculations outside industrial 
subjects, he is ultra crepidam. A last is not fit 
to employ for the forging of a suit of mail. 


Teaching as a Career for University Men. 
J. J. Findlay. (Rivingtons.) Mr. Findlay’s 
book has succeeded in pleasing us and irritating 
us in about equal proportions. It contains 
enough valuable hints on the subject of which 
it treats to enable it to fill a real gap in 
educational literature, but there is about it an 
omniscience or ~ we should have said some 
years ago) a cock-sureness which is only to be 
forgiven because Mr. Findlay has a genuine 
and “catching” enthusiasm. We will dispose 
first of instances of our cause of quarrel with 
him, which are, however, generally details 
only, but such as would lead those not in 
sympathy with his general aim to deny his 
right to speak at all. For the purpose of 
seeing good teaching in mathematics he 
advises his tiro to visit ‘‘a good elementary 
school, where arithmetic and algebra are 
taught by masters whose income bears a direct 
proportion to their successes in ‘ results.’ It 
would puzzle Mr. Findlay to find a really good 
school in which this is the condition of things. 
It is true that it exists in many inferior schools 
still, and the recent Commission has formally 
condemned it; but it is not general enough or 
even common enough to allow us to pass Mr. 
Findlay’s side-inference without protest. In 
another place he writes: ‘© . . . somemen 
may find a career in the inspection of 
elementary schools. There are few positions 
in the educational world which afford greater 
scope for influence and public benefit than 
those indicated by the letters H.M.1.8.” The 
taste and tone of this extract do not commend 
themselves, and, unfortunately, they are typical. 
We protest a little, also, against the ‘‘unco’ 
seriousness” of Mr, Findlay’s attitude. What 
score, we wonder, would be made by the master 
who ‘‘ will be eager enough about school games 
and will be glad if he himself is an athlete, 
and able to take his share in the cricket-field ; 
but all the while his thoughts will be running in a 
deeper groove”? ? If Mr. Findlay has not mis- 
described the mental condition of his model 
master, we prophesy his dismissal for a ‘‘ duck.” 
Again, we would rather not receive his 
admonition to teach well in the form of advice 
to “teach school-boys, not school-books.” This 
is @ poor use to make of the double accusative 
of our youth; the fact is, a teacher teaches 
the school-boys the school-books. We cannot, 
again, agree with him in recommending that 
the university extension system should trespass 
on the domain of schools. Valuable asits work 
is with adults who have no time or inclinatiou 
for genuine application in real student-like 
thoroughness, it is liable to set up a false ideal 
of “‘university” or “higher” teaching. The 
evil is already felt in some training colleges, 
curiously enough, where students show a strong 
inclination to attend ‘ extension’ lectures, to 
the serious detriment of the work that requires 
persistent drudgery. We have felt bound to 
call Mr, Findlay to task over these and the like 
points, because in other matters he has right 
on his side so clearly that, supposing his little 
book to have the influence it deserves, the 
unconsidered suggestions of inexperience might 

adopted together with those for which he 
can as evidently give chapter and verse in 





practice. He is certainly right in calling on 
the would-be teacher to keep a high aim before 
him for a definite purpose, to be obtained by 
the workmanlike use of the right tools. He 
very clearly and cleverly points out the services 
of the examination system in stamping out 
abuses, in abolishing incapacity; and he 
rightly adds his testimony to that of Dr. Dukes 
and Mr. Cotterill as to the necessity of 
— with scrupulous: care for ys’ 
eisure. We agree with him (begging leave to 
mend his phraseology, however) in holding 
that a teacher, to be efficient, ought certainly 
to know something of psychology and the 
theory of education. Nothing could be added 
to his statement of the merit of science teaching. 
‘* Unquestionably science, if well-taught, affords 
an excellent mental training; however, it is 
usually ill-taught, and then it is the worst 
possible subject that a boy can touch.” We 
can tell him more, however, about science 
teaching. He advises the knowledge-seeking 
teacher to go and observe the methods of good 
teachers in successful elementary schools, 
though he admits that there is much room for 
improvement in the work controlled by the 
Science and Art Department. The fact is 
that most of the text-books which have resulted 
from South Kensington syllabuses and exam- 
inations are among the very worst of their 
class ; and science teaching in public elementary 
schools is often so grossly unsuccessful that 
complaints are widely made to the effect that 
pupil teachers (picked students, presumably) 
who go up to university colleges and training 
colleges are actually hampered by what they 
have learnt of science at school. The hints 
Mr. Findlay gives for the study of modern 
languages are very reasonable, and we agree 
generally with his recommendations on the 
teaching of English, though we can by no 
means entirely approve of his list of books. 
The best thing we can say of his book is that, 
though much marred and capable of much 
improvement, it is likely to be of real service 
to the university man who wants hints towards 
preparing for a teacher’s career. He propounds, 
y the way, a tentative scheme for training 
young teachers at good public schools, which 
is no less feasible and reasonable than 
ingenious. 


Educational Codes of Foreign Countries. By 
A. Sonnenschein. (Sonnenschein.) Hastily as 
this book has been compiled, and though it 
deals with only a fragment of the question, it 
is certainly one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions made for a long time to the literature 
that concerns itself with the organisation of 
primary education. It is a really useful book, 
and is, therefore, not to be recommended to 
the controversialist ; but the earnest teacher or 
school manager may learn many a valuable 
lesson from it. The codes set forth are not so 
remarkable as Mr. Sonnenschein’s introduction 
and his comments on the late Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘special report.” He enumerates 
under six heads the chief causes of the con- 
spicuous failure of so much of our elementary 
education. Of course, the first offender 
arraigned is ‘‘payment by results.’ We 
cannot help thinking, however, that teachers 
especially are much too apt to play the part of 
the ‘‘ill bird” of the proverb when this sub- 
ject is under discussion. It is not true in any 
school that has a competent and honest head 
teacher that 
“the work has been hurried, reasons have been 
kept out of sight as involving too great a waste of 
time to teach them, dexterity in manipulation has 
been exalted high above all processes of thought, 
and a thin veneer of instruction, . . .” 

This is quoted by Mr. Sonnenschein from a 
leading article in The Times; and it is based, 
we should say, chiefly upon a general acquaint- 
ance with magazine articles setting forth the 








case against payment by results. As it stands, 
it is a monstrous accusation. Yet it is the 
kind of thing that teachers have been diligently 
saying about themselves for some years. And 
for all that, as our author insists, inspection of 
processes has a far higher value than our 
existing system of examination by results. A 
little thought shows that it is much more 
reasonable, in judging the value of work whose 
ultimate results it is impossible to foresee, to 
make an estimate of the intelligence shown in 
the process—the likelihood of its fruitfulness. 
An immediate result is almost always a false 
guide, and, indeed, it is just those results 
which can never be summarised that are the 
real title of the teacher to praise or blame. It 
is not easy to defend our bad ‘‘ standards”; 
the layman as well as the expert is competent 
to judge of their extraordinary pedantry. We 
ourselves have a sneaking kindness for the 
pupil teacher system, for at present it is our 
only considerable method of recruiting. When 
there is more money to be spent on training 
teachers, perhaps we may see the time when 
the license to teach will be refused to any who 
have not the Reifezeugniss. To read of the six 
years’ training of the German elementary 
teacher will surprise those who are satisfied 
with the two years placed at the disposal of 
the Englishman, but those only. arious 
most praiseworthy efforts are being made to 

ive the best of our own teachers something 

etter than any training college can provide 
for them in the beggarly two years allowed; 
but to strand imperfectly prepared ‘ pupil 
teachers ” at Oxford or elsewhere, where they 
cannot participate in the full life of the place, 
would be to show them a paradise which is 
for ever shut to them. There is surely no such 
great need for a reform in the inspectorate as 
Mr. Sonnenschein appears to think. When the 
inspectors have to deal invariably with teachers 
who possess diplomas as high in public estima- 
tion as their own, the very few who are 
unmistakeably bearish in the elementary school- 
room will be taught the real meaning of good 
manners. On the other hand, that education 
should be shuttle-cocked by party warriors is 
the worst evil that we have to endure. One 
has only to read the most respectable educa- 
tional papers to see how party spirit destroys 
the scientific value of the best professional 
opinions. The rank and file are simply trades 
unionist organs. 


The Elements of Mental and Moral Science as 
applied to Teaching. By W. OC. Coupland. 
(Hughes.) ‘The design of this booklet,” says 
Mr. Coupland, “is to familiarise teachers with 
the idea of the close relationship subsisting 
between Science of Mind in general and Science 
of Education in particular.” We cannot very 
heartily congratulate him on his success, though 
we fully acknowledge his acumen and care- 
fulness. The teachers for whom he writes 
must be men who are already tolerably 
familiar with the jargon of psychology ; 
and if they are, they will probably appreciate 
Mr. Coupland’s wisdom, although it may not 
always present them with matter for reflection 
entirely new. His persistent use of technical 
terms makes cumbrous even his untechnical 
deliverances. He uses ‘cognition’ for in- 
stance, where the ordinary person (or teacher) 
would certainly expect ‘‘ recognition,” and be 
perplexed by finding something else. Mr. 
Coupland will certainly not arrest the attention 
of a large audience if he speaks thus : 


‘* Tf the mind pulsates in the whole body, although 
with different energy and evidence according to 
local conditions, and the dominating centres are 
impotent without their internuncial connexions, 
qualitative difference being grounded on difference 
of relation, not of elements, how can we, except 
by a figure of speech, talk of a faculty of judgment, 
of reasoning, of remembering ? ’’ 
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Well, it takesthe ordinary person or reviewer 
some time to master the whole of Mr. Coup- 
land’s meaning, and when that is done we 
learn only that a faculty is merely a dvvauis. 
It is not that our author cannot write directly 
and simply. His words on play in teaching 
are excellent, but nothing is gained by substi- 
tuting for a simpler admonition such a pon- 
derous sentence as ‘‘ The first education should 
represent a ‘masterly inactivity’ on the part 
of the instructor.”  ‘‘ Masterly inactivity ” 
means nothing except in politics, where mean- 
ings matter little. Having, however, said thus 
much in qualified dispraise of our author’s 
efforts, let us freely admit that in his later 
chapters he becomes distinctly more human 
and somewhat less psychological. His chapter 
on the ‘ Will,” a chapter usually the very 
cloudiest in such books as his, is bold and 
clear. His statement of the theory of motives 
is really likely to be useful and fruitful. On 
the whole, the last twenty pages of Mr. Coup- 
land’s small book give it a value which the first 
eighty hardly will. We should own that there 
has clearly been a systematic effort on the 
author’s part towards compression, which 
accounts for much of the difficulty we find ; 
and the book is interleaved, so that students 
may add their own enlargements. 


Manual Training, By A. Sluys. (New 
York Industrial Education Association.) This 
shilling pamphlet puts very clearly and 
forcibly the case for manual training in 
schools on the only ground tenable—the 
pedagogic necessity of it. It would be hard 
to find any monograph so useful. Mr. Sluys 
who is the director of the Brussels Normal 
School, was sent by the Belgian Minister of 
Education to make a special study of the 
Swedish methods of teaching manual training ; 
and this little work is the result of investiga- 
tions so made. The great recommendation 
it carries with it is that it treats the question 
from the point of view of education, not that 
of economy. If we set about our technical 
education schemes with the purpose of pro- 
ducing artificers, we are foredoomed to 
failure, or at least to a success which can only 
be temporary. If we make a_ thorough 
pedagogic change in our educational practices 
with a view to a better education, we shall be 
laying up the kind of wealth which can be 
appropriated exclusively by no class of the 
community. It would be wellto add that this 


book can be got in London at 26, King William 
Street, W.C. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


Letters on Literature. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans.) Fortunate were the readers of 
the Independent of New York, to whom it was 
permitted at stated intervals to read—prob- 
ably insmall, bad type—Mr. Lang’s confidences 
about literature, ancient and modern. And yet 
we doubt whether any American, from Boston 
to Topeka, was ever by nature constituted to 
comprehend fully the lore and the wit here so 
abundantly and gracefully laid before him. A 
borderer by birth, an Oxonian by education, a 
scholar by instinct, and a Londoner by neces- 
sity—we claim Mr. Lang altogether for our- 
selves, and cannot help feeling some little 
grudge against the cousins to whom he offers 
his primitiae. For here, like his own favourite 
Montaigne, he writes in undress—not with the 
stiffaess of his anthropological works, nor even 
with the formality of his Books and Bookmen. 
He tells us freely what he thinks about the 
poets of the Augustan and the Victorian eras, 
about Plotinus, Rochefoucauld, Fielding, and 
many more; and he tells itin a way which— 
experto crede—can stir the first pulse of literary 
enthusiasm within a ycung maiden just in her 








teeus. Whatever critics may say, or the un- 
grateful students of St. Andrews may sing, 
those will not greatly err who learn te love 
letters at the feet of Mr. Lang, as their fathers 
learnt the history of British India from the 
essays of Macaulay. A liberal education may 
be acquired not only by browsing at will upon 
good old books, but by being brought under 
the personal influence of a booklover who can 
give reasons for his preferences, A full under- 
standing of all the allusions and all the lan- 
guages may be left to come later, or not at all. 


The Brotherhood of Letters. By J. Rogers 
Rees. (Elliot Stock.) This is the third volume 
about books and authors which Mr. Rogers 
Rees has given us within the last few years. 
The former two—the Diversions and the Plea- 
suresof a Bookworm—have each reached a second 
edition, so that Mr. Rees will probably be 
encouraged to continue the series. One of the 
characteristics of the present age is the extra- 
ordinary growth of what may be termed 
parasitical literature. The vast multiplication 
of readers has been accompanied by a positive 
deterioration in the supply. Apart from news- 
papers and reviews, the only department in 
which the present generation has any cause for 
boasting is that of books of reference—encyclo- 
paedias and dictionaries. Imagination seems to 
be depressed by learning on the one hand, and 
by criticism on the other. The production of 
poetry has been superseded by chatter about 
poets and their wives, reminiscences have taken 
the place of serious biography, and history is 
written in a dozen series of manuals. Even 
fiction has at last caught the disease; and the 
trumpery shilling story is crowding out the 
genuine novel, such as it was formed under the 
hands of the great English school. In sucha 
condition, it is natural that ‘‘ books about 
books”? should be in demand; nor can we 
greatly complain if gossip concerning the 
authors is thought likely to be more interesting 
than analysis of their works. Mr. Rogers Rees 
is not the least successful of the caterers to 
this popular taste. He is a sufficiently well- 
read man, who knows how to use a marginal 
pencil. Without the accuracy of a bibiographer, 
or the genius of a born essayist, he can write 
about great books and great authors in a style 
not altogether unworthy of the subject. He 
evidently enjoys the task he has undertaken of 
initiating proselytes into the outer court of the 
temple of letters; and if any are led on by the 
contagion of his enthusiasm to become true 
believers, he will obtain the reward which he 
would himself, doubtless, most desire. 


The Early Writings of Thackeray. By Charles 
Plumptre Johnson. With Illustrations. (Elliot 
Stock.) We have delayed too long our notice 
of this interesting and handsome book, which 
consists, in the main, of a collection of articles 
contributed to the Athenaeum. Many of the 
illustrations, however, have never appeared 
before; the portraits are especially valuable. 
Mr. Johnson is not only an industrious and 
devoted collector of Thackerayana; but he is 
also a persona grata to the family, as may be 
inferred from the dedication. He is careful 
always to give his evidence for attributing 
fugitive pieces to his author, and he has not 
cumbered his own pages with unnecessary 
reprints. In short, he has treated one of the 
out-of-the-way corners of literature in the only 
way in which it ought to be treated, if it is to 
be touched at all. 


History of the Linen Hall Library. By John 
Anderson. (Belfast: M‘Caw, Stevenson & 
Orr.) In 1788, some eighteen inhabitants of 
Belfast met together to found a literary insti- 
tution under the title of the Belfast Reading 
Society, which was enlarged in 1792 to the 
Belfast Society for Promoting Knowledge. 
In 1801, the books belonging to the society 





found a home in the Linen Hall, where they 
have ever since remained. Last year this in- 
stitution celebrated its centenary; and the 
present volume, compiled by the hon. secretary, 
tells the story of its tentative beginnings and 
its present greatness, and also gives an account 
of its early office-bearers. It is illustrated 
with several portraits and views, and with 
maps of the town (now raised to the rank of a 
city) in 1685, 1757, 1791, and 1888. The whole 
forms a worthy record of the sturdy self-reliance 
and intellectual vigour of the race who have 
created the prosperity of Ulster—in the main, 
Scotch in blood and Presbyterian by religion. 
In 1792, with the Rev. James Bryson in the 
chair, the society unanimously adopted a re- 
solution in favour of Catholic emancipation ; 
two of its early secretaries were among the 
founders of the Northern Star, the organ of the 
United Irishmen; and its first librarian, 
Thomas Russell—‘‘ a great favourite for his 
literary taste, general deportment, and un- 
bounded love of liberty”—was executed for 
treason in 1803. On the first organisation of 


the library, the following characteristic resolu- 
tion was passed : 


** That every future member of their committee 
shall upon his admission sign a declaration that 
while he is in office he will not consent to the 
choice or purchase of . . . . any common 
novel or farce or other book of trivial amusement.” 


In 1863, authority was given to obtain thirty 
volumes—presumably including fiction—from 
a London circulating library; and the amount 
set apart for this purpose quickly rose from 
£7 15s, to £84, But the rule against the pur- 
chase of fiction was not rescinded until 1873, in 
which year also the Times was first taken in. 
The total number of volumes in the Linen Hall 
Library now exceeds 25,000, including a special 
collection of locally printed books. It appears 
that the earliest Belfast-printed book dates 
from 1694, 


The Elzevier Presses. By Edmund Goldsmid. 

In 3 vols. (Edinburgh: Privately printed.) 
Mr. Goldsmid, that indefatigable printer of 
curious things, has here presented to us—to 
quote his title-page in full— 
‘*a Complete Catalogue of all the Publications of 
the Elzevier Presses at Leyden, Amsterdam, the 
Hague, and Utrecht, with Introduction, Notes, 
and an Appendix, containing a List of all Works, 
whether Forgeries or Anonymous Publications, 
generally attributed to these Presses.” 


For some reason that we fail to appreciate, the 
work is issued nominally in three volumes, with 
separate pagination, but bound up in one. Yet 
more strangely, our copy has no introduction, 
nor apparently any place for one, though 
Appendix II. refers to something in (non- 
existent) preliminary matter at xxi. We 
are left, therefore, with a bald catalogue, 
arranged in alphabetical order of titles, with 
the collation of each piece, and occasional notes 
about bibliographical difficulties and compara- 
tive rarity. Such a work, it is clear, is intended 
only for the few, and stands at the opposite 
pole to the dainty things which Mr. Lang has 
written about ‘‘ dear dumpy Twelves ”’ in prose 
and verse. It may be regarded as a supplement 
to Pieter and Willems, brought down to date. 


The Printer’s Vocabulary. By Charles Thomas 
Jacobi. (The Chiswick Press.) The sub-title 
of this book is “ta Collection of some 2500 
Technical Terms, Phrases, Abbreviations, and 
other Expressions mostly relating to Letter- 
press Printing, many of which have been in 
Use since the Time of Caxton.” Apart from 


the invocation of the much-abused name of 
Caxton, the promise of the title and sub-title 
are fairly well redeemed. The recognised terms 
of the art (including a good deal of modern 
slang) are recorded, with a minimum of expla- 
nation; but no attempt is made to trace the 
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history of the words, or to give their (probable) 
etymology. It was a happy thought to mark 
with an asterisk the words still in use, which 
are also found in Moxon’s Mechanick Ex-rcises 
(1683); but this only carries us half-way back 
to Caxton. No reference is made to technical 
terms used on the continent. 


The Directory of Secondhand Booksellers. 
Edited by James Clegg. (Elliot Stock.) This 
is a second and greatly enlarged edition of a 
useful little book, which first appeared in 1886, 
Considerable space is given to secondhand book- 
sellers in America and the continent; and the 
catalogue of British and foreign libraries forms 
a valuable feature, though Australia is un- 
accountably omitted. The list of literary noms 
de guerre errs on the side of excess; for it in- 
cludes‘ the absurd blunders made in Hazell’s 
Annual Cyclopaedia for 1888, which were cor- 
rected at the time in an evening newspaper. It 
may be as well te repeat that Grant Allen, 
Comyns Carr, and William Tirebuck are real 
names. 


THE interesting monograph on The Jesuit 
Mission Press in Japan, 1591-1610 (privately 
one printed), by Mr. Ernest Mason Satow, 
of our best Japanese scholars, will be use- 
ful for the history of printing in the East. The 
author formerly believed that the earliest book 
printed with movable types in Japan dated from 
1596, and that the invention came from Corea, 
where it had been in use for more than 250 years. 
Later he found that Valignani returned to 
Japan from Europe on July 21, 1590, bringing 
with hima fount of European type, and that 
the first extant work produced at the new 
press was published the following year. Thus, 
Mr. Satow concludes rightly that the art of 
printing with movable type had been actually 
practised on Japanese soil by Jesuit mission- 
aries for some years before its adoption by the 
people of the country. Mr. Satow gives fac- 
similes of title-pages of books printed in Japan 
from 1591 to 1595, which are very rare, and 
only to be found in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and in the libraries of Leyden and 
Rome, accompanying them with a minute 
bibliographical description. But why did Mr. 
Satow not make his monograph accessible to 
the world at large by a regular publication ? 


Mr. CLauDE DELAVAL CoBHAM, Commis- 
sioner of Larnaca, has privately printed an 
enlarged edition of An Attempt at a Bibliography 
of Cyprus, which he issued in 1886. His method 
of arrangement is to give (1) books treating of 
the island generally, its history and people, 
beginning with the Cypriote chapter of Aeneas 
Silvio’s History of Asia (Venice, 1477); (2) 
numismatics; (3) epigraphy and language; (4) 
parliamentary papers ; (5) newspapers, of which 
it would seem that no less than eight are at 
present in existence, six in Greek and two in 
English, including the archaeological Owl, the 
youngest of all; and (6) the Cesnola contro- 
versy. Under each head, the works are placed 
in chronological order, except that all the 
writings of one author are collected together. 
Mr. Cobham has done well by including papers 
scattered through magazines and the trans- 
actions of learned societies ; and the typography 
of the pamphlet does as much credit to the 
government printing office as its painstaking 
carefulness does to the compiler. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE University of Edinburgh will, on April 18, 


confer the honorary di f LL.D. Mr. 
Whitley Stokes, eile —— 


AT a meeting held recently, at the town house 
of Lord Carnarvon, a committee was appointed 
ay 0 subscriptions towards a testimonial to 

ir Charles Newton, in recognition of his 





eminent services to the cause of classical arch- 
aeology in England. It has been decided that 
this testimonial shall take the form of a portrait 
bust in marble, by Mr. Boehm, to be set up in the 
British Museum. At the same time, it is hoped 
that a sufficient sum of money may be raised to 
admit of offering a substantial encouragement 
to archaeological research. The hon. secretary 
and treasurer of the committee is Mr. George 
A. Macmillan. 


THE proposal to present a pecuniary testi- 
monial to Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, under circum- 
stances that were referred to in the ACADEMY 
of March 9, has already resulted in a subscrip- 
tion list of about £1100, towards which the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh 
each contribute £25. The hon. treasurers to the 
committee are Dr. William Smith, and Principal 
Wace, of King’s College. 


TueE following special elections have been 
made by the committee of the Athenaeum 
Club: Mr. C. I. Elton, Prof, E. Ray Lankester, 
and Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte. 


Mr. J. A. FRovuDE’s Irish romance of the 
last century, The Two Chiefs of Dunboy, will be 
published by Messrs. Longmans next Monday. 


THOSE who have read the series of papers from 
the Congo, by an English engineer on one of 
the river steamers, which have recently been 
appearing in Blackwood, will be glad to know 
that the writer, who has returned to this 
country, has collected them into a volume, 
with numerous illustrations, which will be 
published shortly under the title With Stanley’s 
Rear-Guard: Major Barttelot’s Camp on the 
Aruwhimi. The name of the author will also 
be given. 

THE next volume in the series of ‘“‘ English 
Men of Action ”’ will be Zord Lawrence, written 
by Sir Richard Temple, who — it may be 
remembered—was Lawrence’s secretary in the 
Punjab, both before and after the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, and afterwards foreign minister 
under his viceroyalty. 


THE Rev. John Owen has in the press a 
volume of verse, in which he has endeavoured 
to embody the varied aspirations which he 
regards as the emotional counterpart of the 
intellectual search or skeptical enquiry, which 
forms the root thought of his work on the 
skeptics. The book is entitled, Verse Musings 
on Nature, Faith, and Freedom, and will shortly 
—— by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 


Pror. W. MinTo has written a “‘ short story,” 
which will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, under the title of Was She 
Good or Bad ? 


By Leafy Ways is the title of a volume of 
papers, by F. A. Knight, on West Country 
Scenes and Natural History, announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock t>» appear directly. 


Messrs. G. P. PutnAm’s Sons have in the 
press, as their own commemoration of the 
centenary of the inauguration of Washington, 
an edition, limited to 300 copies, of Irving’s 
Life of Washington. It will be issued in five 
volumes, handsomely printed in large quarto 
form, and will contain 200 illustrations, com- 
prising 100 steel plates and seventy woodcuts, 
printed on India paper and inlaid in the text. 
The plates include portraits of all the note- 
worthy generals and statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘ 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt will publish 
immediately two books of travel: Jen Years’ 
Wild Sports in Foreign Lands; or, Travels in 
the Eighties, by Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr; and 
From Pekin to Calais by Land, by Mr. H. 
de Windt, with numerous illustrations by Mr. 
C, E. Fripp from sketches by the author. 





— 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce two new 
American novels: Passe-Rose, by Prof. A. 8. 
Hardy, author of ‘‘ But Yet a Woman”; and 
The Despot of Broomse’ge Cove, by the lady who 
still chooses to be known as Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 


Messrs. Rorer & DROWLEY announce the 
following one - volume novels: Anstruther’s 
Wife, by Josephine Michell; Angéle’s Tempters, 
by Isaac Teller; and Skill wins Favour, by 
Mrs. George Elliott Kent. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have in the 
press a new edition of Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
revised and enlarged by Mr. Horace Ockerby. 


Mr. J. Tuck is to edit Lydgate’s Temple of 
Glass from the MSS. for the Early English 
Text Society; and Mr. H. R. Bramley, of 
Magdalen, will edit for the same society. from 
the Bodleian Vernon MS., the englishing of 
Ailred’s Rule of Nuns, and some Lyrical Poems, 
all of the fourteenth century. 


WE are informed that the strange story, 
entitled A Mexican Mystery, which was re- 
viewed in the AcADEMY of February 23, has 
now reached a seventh edition. 


WE understand that Mr. W. Roberts, author 
of ‘‘The Earlier History of English Book- 
selling,” is the writer of a series of articles on 
‘* Bookselling in Scotland,’”’ which commenced 
in the Scotsman of Monday last. 


THE second volume of Sir Travers Twiss’s 
work on the Law of Nations, entitled Des 
Droits et des Devoirs des Nations en Temps de 
Guerre, has recently been published by G. 
Peddne-Lauriel, Paris. M. Arthur Desjardins, 
Member of the Institute and Advocate-General 
at the Court of Cassation, in presenting a copy 
of the work to the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques in its public session of 
March 23, said that he had examined the 
volume, and found it of the greatest utility, as 
it explained the law of nations to those who 
were ignorant of it, whilst it presented to those 
who were acquainted with it the principal 
international problems in their true aspect. 


HAVING finished the novels, Messrs. Mac- 
millan have now added the poems to their 
cheap edition of Kingsley’s works. We find, 
somewhat to our surprise, that the poems are 
hardly less popular than the novels, fourteen 
editions or reprints of them having been called 
for since they first appeared in a collected form 
in 1871. So far as we have noticed, the present 
edition differs from the ‘‘ Eversley” edition 
(2 vols., 1884) only by including F. D. Maurice’s 
preface to ‘‘The Saint’s Tragedy,” and by 
adding at the end ‘ Martin Lightfoot’s Song” 
—which, by the way, does not appear in 
Hereward. May we take this opportunity of 
asking for light upon a couplet of Kingsley’s 
which has long perplexed us? In his ‘‘ Invita- 
tion to Tom Hughes,” in association with the 
storm of the Redan, the search for Franklin, 
and the exploits of Bishop Macdougall of 
Labuan—who died almost unnoticed last year 
—he adds : 

**Qan’t avenge poor Brereton 
Out in Sakarran.’’ 
Who was Brereton? And where is Sakarran ? 
Perhaps His Honour Judge Hughes will 
himself explain. 


M. James DARMESTETER has just produced 
in the series of ‘‘ Classiques Populaires”’ an 
able and interesting sketch of Shakspere’s Life 
and Works in 240 octavo pages. After a short 
account of the poet’s life, the author divides 
his works into four periods—a prologue, or 
period of apprenticeship, from ‘Titus’ to 
‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream”; Act I, or 
period of expansion, from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” 
to ‘‘As You Like It”; Act II., or pessimist 
period, from ‘‘All’s Well” to ‘‘ Macbeth” and 
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“Timon”; Act. III., or optimist period, from 
“Pericles” to the ‘‘Tempest ” and ‘* Winter’s 
Tale.” The book has many of M. Darmesteter’s 
graceful touches, much of his penetrating 
intellect, and cannot fail to add to the 
knowledge of Shakspere in France. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


JOHN BRIGHT’S FUNERAL. 
“* Tt is requested that no flowers be sent.’? 


Request befitting him whose life was leal 

To Truth austere, and stern simplicity, 

Each symbol scorning which might ill agree 

With manly life’s first duty—to he real. 

And Death is Death, whate’er be men’s appeal 

To Hopes that brighten the dark world to be, 

And howsoe’er in earth’s fair blooms they see 

Warm-glowivg emblems of the hopes they feel. 

Yet can flowers serve butas a trim disguise 

Of Death’s real nature with its sequent woe, 

Adorning with false splendour that o’erlies 

And hides the fate no mortal may forego. 

Whoee life disdained each unreal guise or mask 

— grim Death’s wreathings freedom well may 
ask, 


JoHN OWEN. 


SPRING. 


Turo’ budding woods the fair young Spring 
——— and softly carolling, 

Trips hither on her wayward feet ; 

A —— now she stoops to greet ; 
Now listens where the small birds sing. 


Her eyes are bright with many a thing 
Of fancy—wide with wondering ; 
Such visions fair she moves to meet 
Thro’ budding woods. 
Linger not for the swallow’s wing ! 
The world awaits thee—O, goddess, bring 
Youth to its heart, and laughter sweet, 
And joy of the blossoms when all hearts beat. 
O loud and clear let thy glad voice ring 
Thro’ budding woods. 


H. Courtuorr Bowen. 








OBITUARY. 
JOUN BRIGHT. 


Tuovcn this is not the place to record the 
public career of John Bright, or even to esti- 
mate his character as a man, some mention may 
be expected in the ACADEMY of the death of 
one whose speeches have become classical in his 
own lifetime. Those speeches, indeed, are 
profoundly affected by his political opinions on 
the one hand, and by his personal idiosyncrasy 
on the other. Yetif it be possible to regard 
them merely as literary performances—as we 
do those of the great orators of the past—it 
may be fearlessly affirmed that they constitute 
the high-water mark to which English elo- 
quence has attained. Others may have excelled 
John Bright in the gladiatorial skill of debate, 
in the power of expounding complicated details, 
and in the tricks of mere rhetoric. If, however, 
the supreme gift of the orator is to communi- 
eate to his hearers the fire of his own enthusiasm, 
and to stir up feeling to action, then he stands 
unsurpassed both in his methods and in his 
success. Whether addressing a multitudinous 
meeting of his own constituents or hostile 
benches in the House of Commons, John Bright 
always appealed to the same motives and did 
not greatly vary his style. He was assisted by 
a dignified presence and a sonorous voice; but 
without these adjuncts his speeches will live as 
models—as the speaker himself was a model 
Englishman—by reason of the simplicity of 
their diction, the grace of their imaginative 
touches, and the transparent sincerity which 
inspired every word. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue April Expositor will attract the critical 
reader by the continuation of Prof. Ramsay’s 
Phrygian article, containing a corrected copy of 
the now famous epitaph of Avircius, and by 
Delitzsch’s critical notes on his noble Hebrew 
version of the New Testament, to which we may 
add some passages in Dr. Bruce’s five articles 
on Hebrews, which comes as regularly as the 
month. Mr. Selbie adduces facts in illustration 
of the narrative of the Gadarene swine in 
reply to Prof. Huxley. The effect of this 
article is impaired, however, by the same 
writer’s singular speculation on the meaning of 
Joshua’s poetical cry to the sun to “‘ stand still.” 
He also explains the “ going back of the sun 
ten degrees” in another narrative on the same 
theory, which is the occurrence of ‘second 
twilights,”’ or ‘‘ after-glows,” like those of the 
autumn of 1883. Mr. J. J. Murphy writes 
upon ‘‘Two Parables,” and Dr. Dods upon a 
few recent exegetical works. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


OHAMBEUN, le Comte de. Etudes politiques et litté- 
raires. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c. 
Lerrscnun, F, F. Der Bilderkreis der karolingischen 
Malerei, seine Umegrenzung u. seine Quellen, 1, 
Thl. Bamberg: Buchner. 8 M. 
SCHERER, Edmond. Etudes sur la littérature con- 
ee ge série. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 
e, 
Stein, F. Lafontaines Einfluss auf die deutsche 
ae d. 18 Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: 
‘oc 


Unpr, 0. Baudenkmiiler in Spanien u. Portugal, 1. 
Lfg. Berlin: Wasmuth. 20M, 


THEOLOGY. 


BgRGER, 8. Le Palimpseste de Fleury: fragments du 
— Testament en Latin. Paris: Fischbacher. 
ir. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 

APPLETON, OC. Histoire de la propriété prétorienne et 
de action publicienne. Paris: Thorin. 18 fr. 
Jastrow, H. Rechtagrundsiitze der Entscheidungen 
d. Kammergerichts in Sachen der nichtstreitigen 

Gerichtsbarkeit. Beriin: Guttentag, 9 M. 

PristER. Ch. Le Comté de Horbourg et la seigneurie 
de Riquewihr sous la souveraineté francaise, 1680- 
1798. Paris: Fischbacher. 4 fr. 

TorPKE, G. Die Matrikel der Universitiit Heidelberg 
von 1386 bis 166%, 3. Thl. Register. 1. Hiilfte. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 18 M. 

VILL*NEUVE. le Marauis de. Mémoires inédits; 
Charles X. et Lonis XIX. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Wissowa, F. Politische Beziehungen zwischen 
England u. Deutschland bis zum Untergange der 
Staufer. Breslau: Koebner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BIEDERMANN, G. Philosophie d. menschlichen Lebens. 
Des Systems der Philosophie 3, Thl. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 8 M. 

Fatio, V., et Th. StupER. Catalogue des oiseaux de 
io Suisse. ire livr. Rapaces diurnes. Basel: 

org. 4M. 

GRAB#ER, V. Vergleichende Studien iib. die Keimhiillen 
u. die Riickenbildung der Insecten. Leipzig: 
zone, 9 M. 60 P?. 

GREPPIN, BE. Description des fossiles de la grande 
o— des environs de Bile, Berlin: Friedliinder. 
12 


Lor1on, P. D. Etudes sur les mollusques des couches 
coralligénes de Valfin (Jura), Berlin: Friedlinder, 
28 M. *0 Pf. 

Lurpackk. O. Ueber Datolith. Eine mineralog. 
oo Halle: Tausch. 6 M. 

Méstus, K. Bruchstiicke e Rhizopodenfauna der 
Kieler Bucht, Berlin: Reimer. 83 M. 

PLESKE, Th. Die Vogelfauna d, Russischen Reiches. 
2. Bd 1. Lfg. Grasmiicken (Sylvia), St. Peters- 
burg: Eggers. 6M. 

REBIERE, A. Mathématiques et mathématiciens: 
pensées et curiosités, Paris: Nony. 3 fr. 50c, 
Rostnski, A. Das Urteil u. die Lehre vom synthet- 
_ischen Charakter desselben. Leipzig: Fock. 2 M. 
RvutTmeyER, L. Ueb. einige Beziehungen zwischen 
Gen Siugetbierstimmen alter u. neuer Welt, 

Berlin: Friedliinder 4M. 80 Pf, 

Satomon, G. Giorgio Baglivi u. seine Zeit. Ein 
Reitrag zur Geschichte der Medicin im 17, Jahrh, 
Berlin: Hirschwald. 6 M. 

. C._ Reisen im Archipel der Philippinen. 2. 
Thi, 2. Bd. 16. Hft. Nudibranchien vom Meere 
der Insel Mauritius. 2% Hiilfte. Wiesbaden: 
Kreidel. 15 M. 

SPoERER, G. Ueb. die Periodicitit der Sonnenflecken 
seit dem J.16'!8. Leipzig: Engelmann. 2M. 

Touta, F. Geologische Untersuchungen im centralen 
Balkan. Leipzig: Freytag. 12M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Caan. r- aoe eee. oo = Dr, 
unz’ raturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, 
frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann. 2 M. 

Koscawitz. E. Grammatik der neufranzisischen 
Schriftsprache (16.-19 Jabrh.). 1. Thi. Lautlehre, 
Oppelu: Franck. 1M. 50 Pf. 

NIEDERSTADT, W. Alter u, Heimat der altfranziis. 
ischen Chanson de a Doon de Maience. Leip. 
zig: Fock. 1M. 50 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
IRISH ITEMS. 
London: March 30, 1889, 

In noticing a pair of pamphlets by two of 
those German professors who have, within the 
last thirty-five years, done more for the know- 
ledge of Irish than all the native scholars that 
have ever lived, a writer in the ACADEMY for 
November 29, 1884, remarks that, in the present 
state of Celtic philology, every work dealing 
with that science is, or ought to be, followed by 
a list of corrigenda. Of the truth of this 
remark Mr. 8. H. O’Grady’s letter in to-day’s 
AcADEMY furnishes a good illustration. For 
here, in citing and translating eleven lines of 
Irish, the best living Irish scholar has made 
(meo quidem iudicio) four mistakes, which, with 
very sincere deference, I will now try to eor- 
rect. 

1, By aclerical error the scribe of Egerton 
91 < Irish MS. in the British Museum), fo. 
30 b. 2, writes in sui, ‘‘ the sage,” with a mark 
of aspiration over thes. Mr. O’Grady equates 
this with in tsui, which is not Irish, for sui is 
the nom. sg. of a masculine noun beginning with 
s, and in declining such nouns with the article 
the ¢ occurs only in the gen. and dat. sg. and 
the nom. pl. 

2. In 1. 9 of his quotation he prints Js¢ is let. 
This, again, is not Irish, and it is not even in 
the MS. which has, quite clearly, Isé immorro 
leth—the immorro being represented by the con- 
ventional sign for the Latin autem, flanked by 
full points, just as ocus is represented by the sign 
for et, and no by the contraction of wel. 

8. The scribe calls 8. Matthew in sui for- 
burach di Eabraib. Mr. O’Grady renders this 
by ‘a foremost sage of the Hebrews.” §5. 
Matthew was a Jew, and is said by Origen to 
have been a tax-gatherer and to have written 
the first Gospel. But in no other sense can he 
be said to have been ‘‘ foremost,” 4.¢., first in 
place or rank. O’Donovan (Three Fragments, 
p. 220, or Four Masters, A.D. 902) renders /or- 
bharach (the same word) by ‘“ prolific,” which, 
as applied to this saint, would be still more in- 
appropriate. In the Four Masters, A.D. 942, he 
renders it by ‘‘ swelling.” I have eight Deleg- 
stellen of this obsolete adjective. It seems 
always to mean “‘ excellent,” and to be identical 
in meaning, prefix, and root with the éimeppepis 
of the Septuagint. 

4, In], 5 of Mr. O’Grady’s quotation occur 
the words sdsta spirtalta, which he renders by 
‘‘ of the spiritual reward.” Surely sdsta is the 
gen. sg. of sésad, which means, not ‘‘ reward,” 
but ‘‘ satisfying,” ‘‘sufficing.”” Compare the | 
Wiirzburg gloss 9 c. 31, fo chumactu nach sista 
dib. It is the verbal noun of sésaim, and seems 
cognate with Lat. satiare, Goth. ga-séthjan, &ec. 
Mr, O’Grady’s ‘‘reward”’ is a bad guess, like 
his rendering (Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grdinne, 
p. 115) of linn-fiaclach by “of the rough 
pools,” * and his mistranslations of erchoitmed 





* Linn-faclach is a standing epithet for the artisan 
Lén, after whom Loch Léin (now the lakes of 
Killarney) was named. See the Book of Leinster, 
p. 154 b., 1. 43, the Book of Ballimote, p. 379 a. 5, 
and the Book of Lismore, fo. 96 b. 1, and O’Ourry’s 
Manners and Customs, iii, 202. ‘The second element 
of the epithet means ‘‘ toothed ” (dentatus). What 
the linn means I do not know. Possibly it is the 
Celtic equivalent of the Old-Norse /innr. If 60, 
\ translate the epithet by ‘‘ serpent-toothed.” 
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by ‘‘complaint,” and of esnad by “dearth,” * 
in Rawl. B. 512, guesses which misled Mr. 
Macray, and, consequently, appear in the 
printed catalogue of the Rawlinson MSS., 
part v., fasc. 1, coll. 730, 731—TIzish flies in 
English amber. 

Having thus, I hope, shown that Mr. 
O’Grady pene as I have said, the best 
Irish scholar now alive) is not infallible, and 
that I, therefore, am not guilty of outrecuidance 
in hesitating to accept the grammatical 
ruling hereinafter mentioned, I proceed 
to notice the part he has taken in the con- 
troversy about the phrase kth atdibe inn (or 
ind) aisnéis. Dr. MacCarthy alleged in this 
journal ; that atéibe wasa noun. I maintained 
that it was a verb; and I need hardly say that 
in this respect Mr. O’Grady agrees with me. 
But we differ both as to the parsing and the 
meaning of the phrase. Mr. O’Grady rules 
that the subject of the verb is aisnéis. I 
venture to think that the subject is Jeth, and 
that aisndéis is here an accusative, {t governed by 
atéibe. Mr. O’Grady translates the phrase by 
‘* the direction (/eth) in which this enunciation 
...» adheres,” which reminds one of the late 
Mr. O’Beirne Crowe’s efforts in English. I 
render it by ‘‘ the context § of this declaration,” 
‘the passage connected (or corresponding) with 
this declaration,” or, more literally ‘‘ (the) side 
(or part) that adheres to this declaration.”” The 
phrase is probably a technical expression once 
used in the Irish schools ; and, as it has long since 
become obsolete, and is nowhere sufficiently 
glossed, the only way to ascertain its meanin 
is to collate and compare the passages in which 
it or the verb atéibim occurs. Of these passages, 
besides the three which Mr, O’Grady quotes or 
refers to, I can cite nine: 


is e leath atoibe (.1, is aentadach) fri h-I’su co 

_  diiin-derbairt, etc. (Lebar Brecc, p. 44 a. 16). 

is e leth atoibe (.1. is aentadach) ri Matha suis- 
celaigthe co di i nderna in Sliniccid I’su 

_  tairchetul a chesta ete. (ibid. 49 a. 8). 

is a leth atoibe la Matha co dti in-erbairt, etc. 

_ (ibid, 66 b. 18). 

is e leth atéibe la Daniel co du in-debairt remi 

‘ in a liubur, ete. (ibid. 72 a. 7). 

is e leath atoibe (.1. as dluith) co di i n-erbairt 

_ Eoin oc aisneis, etc. (ibid. 194 a. 30). 

is e leth atéibe la Isu, co du in-epairt, etc. 

__ (ibid, 248 a, 66). 

ig @ didiu leth atoibe inn-aisneis-sea lasin 
~~ co du, etc. (Book of Lismore, fo. 1 
a . 

1s e immorro leth ataoibhi inn-aisneis-sea la 
“+ co dit a ndebairt, etc, (ibid. fo. 11 
a . 

cech oen atoibe (.1. is oentadach) doib (Lebar 
Brece, p. 174 b, 49). 


AsI understand these passages, Matth. vi. 1 
corresponds with Matth. vi. 16; Matth. xxvi. 2 
With Matth. xxvi. 17; Matth. vii. 11 with 
Matth. vii. 12 ; Daniel vii. 9 with Daniel vii. 10; 
John xx. 24 with John xx. 26; Matth. vi. 9 
with Matth. vi. 6; Isaiah ix. 1 with Isaiah ix. 2; 
Apoc. xiv. 3 with Apoc. xiv. 4, and Matth. xxv. 
32 with Matth. xxv. 34. 

To these I may add the example of the gen. 
8g. of the verbal noun atéibiud, which occurs in 
the St. Gall Priscian, 29 b. 15, is as a gloss on 
the words Quasi ad aliquid dictum est: “is 
cuit atdibthe nammé, is airi asbeir quasi .1. 
similitudinis,” Cognate with this is atocbad 





* Erchoitmed means ‘‘ ‘ 
some kind of mare excuse,’ and esnad means 
ae the Acapeuy for September 17, 1887, 
P. 186, col. 1, and December 24, 1887, p. 425, col. 2. 


{ Compare is é roserib i cur. isnet 
oe : ‘p soscela ind aisneis 
ae ‘he it is that wrote this holy declaration 
ms 1. body of a gospel ’” (Book of Lismore, fo. 40, 


§ See the Ro 
Pp. 641, 674, - 


edition of the Tripartite Life, 








(Tripartite Life, p. 90, 1. 11), which Mr. 
O’Grady renders by ‘‘a mutual interdepend- 
ence ”—a good guess, if we omit the tautologous 
‘* mutual.” 

It will be seen from the first six of the above 
examples that Jeth must be the subject of atdibe, 
for otherwise this verb, like a king in exile, has 
no subject at all. It seems, then, to follow that 
in the similar passages quoted or referred to by 
Mr. O’Grady, ind-aisnéis is, not as he supposes, 
a nominative, but a mere Middle-Irish corrup- 
tion of the inn-aisnéis (acc. sg. of aisndis) in 
the passages above cited from the Book of 
Lismore. Compare Mid. Ir. firinde = Old-Ir. 
firinne. But I feel the difficulty arising from 
the prep. co, and perhaps the phrase in question 
will never be explained until it is taken in hand 
by Prof. Windisch, Prof. Ascoli, or Prof. 
Thurneysen. In the meantime perhaps Mr. 
O’Grady will cite from some respectable MS. 
a clear instance of Jeth meaning “ direction” 
when it is not used with a verb of motion. 

WHITLEY STOKES, 


P.S.—The new number of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 
pp. 555-61, contains an edition of the Old-Irish 
glosses which I lately found in the Vatican 
library. This edition requires the following 
corrections: p. 556, 1. 7, for bas, read bar; 
P- 558, penultimate line, for barrow, read 

arrow; p. 559, 1. 20, for pl., read sg. P. 560, 
1. 18, dele the comma; 1. 27, dele the words, till 
it was at rest ; 1. 28, for grew up, read got rest 
and growth. 








A MANUSCRIPT IN TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
DUBLIN, OF THE TIME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Leyden, Holland: March 30, 1839. 

The Dublin lute-book described by Mr. H. C. 
Hart in the ACADEMY reminds me of a huge 
MS. of the same nature and age in the Thysius 
Library at Leyden, which forms the subject of 
a volume of music and commentaries just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Frederick Muller & Co., of 
Amsterdam. 

It will be interesting to some of your 
readers to learn that among the 452 pieces 
of that collection are found a number of 
English song and dance tunes, and that the 
late Mr. W. Chappell, to whom these were 
submitted a few years ago, was not able to 
identify the whole series. With the items 
mentioned by Mr. Hart we may compare those 
entitled (in the book of Thysius) Rogier, Queen’s 
Almand, Gaillarde Royne d’Escosse, Pavane 
Bataille, Gaillarde In Nomine, Lattarello, 
Anglesa, Passemezzo del Zorzi. Zorzi is Vene- 
tian for Giorgi; the name, like that of the 
Giacomo Gorzanis of the Dublin book, appears 
to belong to a Venetian lutenist of the name of 
Giac. Giorgione, to be looked for in records of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

A fine old book of Italian tablature, composed 
by one Vicenzo Capirola, of Brescia, which I 
examined for the late Mr. N. Triibner, and 
referred to about A.D. 1530, has older forms of 
dances than the passemezzi, pavans, gaillards, 
&c., in fashion half a century after that date. 

The genuine pavan is not of Spanish origin, 
nor has the name anything to do with pavo, ‘“‘a 
peacock.” It is merely the local pronunciation 
of Padoaua, the dance of the peasants near 
the town of Padua. There was also a Spanish 
pavan, as there is now a Rhenish or Bavarian 
polka, a modification of the dance called polka 
in Bohemian. We learn from the Orchéso- 
graphie of Tabourot (there is an imperfect but 
serviceable copy in the British Museum), how 
the dances in question were performed. A 
pass’ e mezzo consisted of what were called 
simples in French: one foot to be carried past 
the other, then the latter to be brought for- 
ward, but put down beside its fellow; so the 


second movement was only half a pace, and the 





simple was really a pass’ e mezzo, @ pace and a 
half. Iam glad to find that Mr. Hart agrees 
with me in considering the English term pass- 
ing-measures (elsewhere abbreviated into mea- 
sures) to be a corruption of the Italian term. 
Now in the pavan (or padoaua) the movement 
was slower, and, moreover, two simples were 
followed by a double, or three full paces and a 
half, Again, the Spanish pavan was a little 
more complicated, with little hops and liftings 
of the feet, as clearly explained in the treatise 
of Tabourot. 

I might offer some more remarks in illustra- 
tion of Mr. Hart’s observations; but this time 
my chief object was to point out a Dutch source 
from which students of old English music may 
draw some useful information. 

J. P. N. LAnp. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
AND LECTURES, 
Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge: April 2, 1889. 

A paragraph on p. 220 of last week’s 
ACADEMY states that ‘‘in connexion with the 
Cambridge University Extension Scheme” a 
lady (named) will deliver six lectures next 
autumn in Southport, anda gentleman (named) 
will examined the students after the course. 
Will you allow me to say that there is not the 
slightest foundation for this statement, so far as 
the Cambridge Syndicate is concerned ? 

We set our faces resolutely against these 
‘* short courses” with examinations and certifi- 
cates, as being—though no doubt valuable in 
their way—not the sort of work upon which 
the universities should expend their energies, 
and to which they should give the stamp of 
their certificates. Our normal courses are 
eleven or twelve weeks, according to the inci- 
dence of Christmas and Easter, with a lecture 
and a class in each week; and we do not give 
our certificates for a smaller educational effort 
than that. We fear that the high value attached 
to the certificate of the ‘‘ University Local 
Lectures” runs a risk of being seriously lowered 
by the manner in which for the last year or 
two examinations have been held and certifi- 
cates given for attendance at courses of six 
lectures, and even—as I am creditably informed 
—for attendance at two-thirds of such a course, 

Thus, I am particularly anxious to dissociate 
the Cambridge Syndicate from action which we 
greatly regret. 

G. F. BROWNE. 








‘* HOSPITALITY ’? MYTHS, 
Blackheath: March 30, 1889. 


Readers of the ACADEMY may possibly be 
able to furnish some folk-myths illustrative of 
the estimation in which the virtue of 
hospitality has been held in different Eastern 
countries, analogous to the two following, 
which belong respectively to Servia and to 
Greece (Thessaly). 

The first, recorded in the Hestia as a 
Servian legend, narrates how a weary tra- 
veller calls at the hut of a very poor 
man, and asks for food and shelter. ‘The 
forest will give us wood to make a fire,” said 
the wife, ‘‘but meat we have none.” The 
husband, searching into all the corners, finds a 
dry crust which he offers. The traveller 
indignantly refuses the stale morsel. ‘‘ Do you 
offer this to a traveller?” he cries. “‘I want 
tender meat.’ ‘‘ Alas!” said the good man, 
‘* we have neither sheep nor goats. How can we 
give you meat?” ‘* You have a child that 
will provide me with meat.” The poor woman 
upon hearing this falls fainting to the ground. 
But the husband, horrorstruck though he is, 
could not fail in hospitality; and, after cutting 
his child’s throat, he goes to bed with a 
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relieved mind, and sleeps soundly. The traveller, 
however, was Christ, so the child is not lost 
to them, and their hospitality is eventually 
rewarded by flocks and herds. 

The editor of the “FStouas gives a parallel 
legend from Thessaly, where a countryman 
returning from his vineyard finds an old man 
sitting outside his house in the drenching rain. 
He calls to his wife: ‘‘How can you let this 
old man sit here in the rain?” ‘‘Oh, dear!” 
she replies, ‘‘I had not seen him. Come in, 
father.” She immediately lights a fire, and 
begs him to sit down before it. He declines, 
saying, ‘‘ How can I sit among you with these 
hands?” And, showing them, the couple see 
that his hands are covered with scabs whence 
blood is dripping. ‘‘ The only thing I want,” 
he®continues, ‘‘ is something to cure me, if you 
will give it me.” Both expressing their 
readiness, he tells them that he can be healed 
when a father and mother are found who 
will throw their only child into the furnace, 
and of his ashes make an ointment which 
smeared on his hands will restore them. 
Grieved although they are, they take their 
child from its bed, and casting it into the 
furnace go to rest. Inthe morning they find 
the old man gone, and, weeping bitterly, they 
venture to look into the furnace, when they 
see their child sitting inside reading the Gospels. 
The old man was Christ. 

E. M. Epmonps, 








EADWINE’S CANTERBURY PSALTER. 
Oheapinghaven, Denmark : March 20, 1889. 

In this valuable but late Old-English 
Psalter, &c. (about 1150), just edited for the 
Early English Text Society by Fred. Harsley, 
we have a third fragment of the poetical 
version, whose last two-thirds are in Thorpe’s 
Paris Codex. The bitin Eadwine begins p. 161 
with Psalm 90, v. 16, and goes to p. 168, 
Psalm 95, first two half lines of v. 2. All the 
other Psalms are in prose. 

A second copy of parts of this once complete 
Poetical Psalter, adding Psalms not kmown 
elsewhere, has been published by Thomson, 
Bouterwek, and others, 

We have, therefore, now the transcript of 
some of these stave-rime verses, two copies of 
others, and of some even three. They natu- 
rally here and there correct each other. For 
instance, in the Paris MS. Thorpe prints 
Psalm 94, v. 11, beginning, as 

Hi wegas mine 

rihte ne oncneowan. 
But both the Benedictine Office and Eadwine’s 
Psalter read : 

Hi wegas mine 

wihte ne oncneowan. 


This restores the sense, and gives us the stave- 
rime letter (w). 

This little remark is doubtless known to the 
learned editor; but I thought it best to point 
it out to students, as it may be a couple of 
years before Mr. Harsley’s second part appears, 

GEORGE STEPHENS, 








THE WORD ‘ LITHER,’? 


Oxford: March 30, 1889. 

In the Bosworth-Toller Dictionary the O.E. 
form of this well-known Shaksperian word 
(1 Hen. VL., iv. 7) is written lySre (with a short 
y)» This cannot be correct, for on this hypo- 
thesis the word stands mysteriously isolated, 
and cannot be provided with cognates in any 
related language. But if the word is under- 
stood and written as /7Sre, the etymology of 
the word is perfectly plain. Then the 7 can be 
taken as equivalent to ie, the 7- umlaut of go = 
Germanic iu; aud /75re can be equated with 


without umlaut /léos) is the phonetic equivalent 
of Ger, vliess, M.H.G. vlius, of the eu- ablaut 
series. 

By the by, our j/leece represents O.E. /léos ; 
not /fijs, as we are told by Prof. Skeat in 
his Concise Dict., ed. 1887, and by Prof. Earle 
in his Philology of the English Tongue, § 117. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “‘ CLEVER.” 
Cambridge: March 25, 1889, 

It does not seem that the following deriva- 
tion of this word has received the attention it, 
in my opinion, deserves: 
Dan. klover, klever, “‘ flink, dygtig, duelig” 
= clever, able, apt. ‘‘ Det er en klover Karl,” 
that’s a clever chap. ‘‘Han er klpver i 
Munden,” he has got a clever tongue. A 
Jutish word (‘‘ Ribe,” diocese)—Molbech. 
East Fris. kliifer, ‘‘ gewandt, geschicht, auf- 
geweckt, anstellig, lebhaft, munter, behende, 
&e.’”? ‘H¢é is so kliifer as de diifel un wét siick 
mit allens to behelpen.” (/r. ten Doornkaat 
Koolman, Wéorterbuch der ost friesischen Sprache, 
li, 283-84. 
The North-Country verb clever, to climb 
(Engl. Dial. Soc. B, 1), Icel. klifra (cf. Hast 
York sh, clavver, to clamber, Dan. klavre) presum- 
ably points to the primitive sense (now lost ?) of 
‘*clever” having been: good at climbing, agile, 
nimble, lithe, &c. 
ErrikR MAGNv’sson. 








‘‘ GEOFFREY HAMLYN.”’ 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: March 30, 1889, 


Tn his notice of Mr. Mennell’s In Australian 
Wilds (ACADEMY, March 30) Mr. Sharp speaks 
of Geoffrey Hamlyn as being the work of an 
author who had ‘‘not«bly never seen Australia.” 
Asa matter of fact, Henry Kingsley spent a 
considerable time in Australia ; and Geoffrey 
Hamlyn was actually written, in part if not 
wholly, in that country, at a place some thirty 
miles from Ballaarat, called Langiwilli 
(‘home of the parrots”—the place is a 
favourite haunt of the white cockatoo), belong- 
ing to the Hon. Philip Russell, the owner of 
= celebrated Carngham flock of merino 
sheep. 

Mr. Russell told me, while on a recent visit 
to Carngham, that he well remembers Henry 
Kingsley arriving at his house with a party of 
‘* sundowners”’ from the neighbouring gold- 
diggings. It was evident from his appearance 
that Kingsley was very much ‘‘ down on his 
luck” at the time. Mr. Russell soon recognised 
that he was of a different sort from his com- 
panions; and he kept him as his guest for 
several months at Langiwilli, where I was 
shown the room in which Geoffrey Hamlyn was 
chiefly written. PAGET TOYNBEE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, April 8, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, ‘‘Instruments for the Measurement of 
iant Heat,” IIL, by Mr. C. V. Boys. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: “Proclus aud the Olose 
of Greek Philosophy,” by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
8,30 =. Geographical: ‘‘'A Journey to the 
—— gions of Alaska,” by Mr. Harold W. 
‘opham 


am. 

DAY, April 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Before 
and after Darwin—Lvolution,’’ XIL, by Prof. G. J. 
Romares, 

8 p.m. Seciety of Arts: ‘Architecture in 
Relation to Landscape,” by Mr. H. H. Statham. 

Spm. Civil Enwineers: ** Armour for Ships,” 
by Sir Nathaniel Barnaby. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘ Canadian Lands 
and their Development,” by Mr. H. F, Moore. 

8 p.m. Metropolitan Scientific Association : 
* Household Electicity,” by Mr. J. Oakeshott. 

8.30p.m. Anthropological: **The Skulis of Po 
Tok, a Rurmese Dacvit-leader, and of Sze-Chuen, 
a Rebel Chinese Mandarin,” by Capt. E. 8. Hastings; 
“The Maoris of New Zealand,” by Mr, Edward 
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WEDNESDAY, April 10,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The 
Sanitary Functions of the County Councils,” 
Douglas Galton. — ye 


8p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ Revision of the Trichi- 
G. Massee 


aceae,” by Mr. " 
THURSDAY, April 11, 8 p.m. al Institution : 


Roy: 
‘** Houses and their Decoration. from the -Classical 
$0, Re, Mediaeval Period,” IV., by Prof. J. H, 
eton. 


8 p.m. Chemical: Ballot for Election of Fellows; 
“The Rate of Dissolution of Metals in Acids,” by 
ley. 


ae. 7. H. ‘e st Masta “Und 

p.m. ectri ngineers : ndergroun: 

Conduits and Electrical Conductors,” by Mes 
€ Vs 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Free Vibrations 
of an Infinite Plate of Homogenous Isotropic 
Elastic Matter,” by Lord Rayleigh ; ‘* The Constant 
Factors of the Theta-Series in the General Case 
p =3,” by Prof. F. Klein; “The Generalised Equa- 
tions of Elasticity and their Application to the 
‘heory of Light,’ by Prof. Karl Pearson. 

8.30 p.m. storical: *‘ The Scanainavian Race 
in Britaia,” by Mr. J. Foster Palmer. 

8.30p.m. Antiquaries 
Feray, April 12, 4 p.m, Egypt Exploration Fund: 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘ Ophelia’s ‘ Virgin 
Crants,’” by Dr. F. J. Furnivall; “A ical View 
of the >. Controversy,” by Mr. 
M. W. Dziewicki. 

9p.m. Royal Institution : “ Iridescent Crystals,” 
by Lord Rayleigh. 

SATURDAY, April 13.83 p.m. Reyal Institution: “Ex- 
erimental Optics—Polarisation, Wave Theory,” 
IIL., by Lord Rayleigh. 

38 p.m, Physical: “A Lecture Experiment 
illustrating the Effect of Heat on the Magnetic 
Susceptibility of Nickel.” and * An Experiment 
showing an Effect of Light on Magnetism,” by 
Mr. Shelford Bidwell; ‘“‘The Dark Flash seen in 
some Lightning Photographs,’ by Mr. G. M, 
Whipple; ** Quartz as an Insulator,” by Mr. ©. V, 
Boys; ‘A Refraction Goniometer,”’ by Mr. A. P. 
Trotter; ** Apparatus to illustrate Crystal Forms,” 
by Prof. R. J. Anderson. 

8.45p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 


Native Flowers of New Zealand. Illustrated 
in Colours. By Mrs. Charles Hetley. In 
8 parts. (Sampson Low.) 


New Zeatanp has still some of the finest 
scenery in the world. The pink terraces were 
a separable accident, like the blue grotto of 
Capri; but Arthur’s Pass, and the Otira Gorge, 
and the Butler River country, the drive 
through which kept Mrs. Hetley’s heart in 
her mouth, will last, albeit the road (of which 
130 miles cost £10,000 a year, and cheap at 
the price) does now and then slip over the 
cliff. Nor has Middle Island the monopoly 
of wild loveliness. Look at Mr. E. W. 
Payton’s photogravures (Round about New 
Zealand), especially the gorge of the Upper 
Whanganui in the King Country—they are 
like fairyland. 

But what of the flora? It has been an 
axiom since Dieffenbach’s day that New 
Zealand is relatively flowerless; that her 
landscapes want the charm of colour; have 
not even the relief of our emerald green, the 
grass, where it can assert itself against the 
all-pervading fern, being of a dirty yellow. 
The glory of the forests no one has denied, 
nor the variety of tinte—‘‘from the silver- 
grey of the olearia to the rusty brown of the 
pepper tree.” The kauri pine, sometimes 
35 to 40 feet round, and rising 90 feet before 
it throws out a branch, is as grand as the 
eryptomeria of Japan (see Payton’s Ngauruhoe, 
p 280); and Mrs. Hetley goes into excus- 
able raptures about the view at Taranakt: 
‘“‘superb, as if for miles and miles there was 
nothing but trees, and the sea beyond.” The 
variety, too, in the New Zealand woodland is 
far greater than in the European ; and there 
is scope for it, for New Zealand, with far less 
than a third as many kinds of flowers, has 
fully thrice as many kinds of trees as we have. 
Very rarely, too, is a forest homogeneous; a0 
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most every tree in the mingled mass is of a 
Siflerent y Bo from its neighbour. And 
pesides this rich variety of leafage, much of 
the New Zealand ‘‘bush”’ is in its season 
ablaze with blossom. Nature, as usual, 
justifies herself. The small number of flower- 
ing annuals, crowded out by the ferns which 
thrive in the damp climate, is compensated by 
an unusual number of flowering trees. Indeed, 
exception made of the West Indies, with their 
bougainvillias (see Kingsley’s 4¢ Last), New 
Zealand is easily first in this respect. What 
can Europe, what can even India show at 
all comparable with whole forests of 
metrosideros (rata, iron bark)—a tree from 40 
to 60 feet high, covered with tufts of 
glowing scarlet (the lucida, florida and tomen- 
tosa) or brilliant white (the albiflora—all four 
figured by Mrs. Hetley)? In late spring the 
bird-cherry fills some of our woods with 
snowy patches; but even more graceful is 
the lace bark tree (plagianthus, one of the 
Sterculiaceae, pl. 35) with its ‘‘ exceedingly 
handsome large white flowers”; while the 
knightia (rewa-rewa), the New Zealand 
representative of the banksias, often reaching 
100 feet, has dense racemes of handsome dark 
purple flowers; and the dysoxylium (Hetley, 
pl. 9), one of the Meliaceae, to which belong 
the satin-wood, mahogany, &c., has its heads 
50 to 60 feet high, covered with fine panicles 
of bloom. 

‘““Ah, but these are all a mere fringe; 
plunge into the ¢ofara pine bush or the vast 
stretches of rimu and kahikatea (dacry- 
diums, 7.¢. yews), and good-bye to flowers.” 
Well, we don’t expect many in a Scotch-fir 
wood; and as for undergrowth, those who 
remember how our fir-needles kill even the 
grassy carpet, will be thankful for the hosts of 
mosses and ferns, and for the ‘ bush-lawyer”’ 
and supple-jack and loranthus which festoon 
every branch, not to speak of that climb- 
ing pandanus the freycinetia Banksii (pl. 
36) with arum-like flowers, which specially 
favours the kahikatea. Some even of our 
deciduous trees will not allow much under- 
growth. In autumn, under the beeches 
which clothe the long slope of the Quantocks 
up from Bishop’s Lydiard, you will hardly 
find anything, except perhaps a tway-blade 
or a herb-paris. Even in that respect New 
Zealand is not worse off than we are; while 
as to relative flowerlessness, the axiom turns 
out to be but a half truth at best. New Zealand 
(teste Mr. Bradshaw’s New Zealand of To-day) 
has plenty of flowers, if you look for them at 
the right time and place. You may miss the 

time, just as not one southcountryman in a 
thousand has ever seen the broad-patches of 
“‘mealy primrose” and clumps of globe 
flower and other blooms which in spring on 
our north country moors and fells make up for 
the non-appearance of the heather. You may 
look in the wrong place—on the swamp— 
where you will find little but “‘nigger-heads” 
and native flax (phormium), instead of on the 
tree-tops or the mountain sides. ‘or the 
New Zealand herbaceous flowers are mostly 
more or less Alpine. In some parts of the 
world if you burn the forest the ground is 
straightway carpeted with flowers. In New 
Zealand (herein Dieffenbach was a true 
Prophet) if you burn the kauri or other pine 
— there follows a luxuriant underwood ; 
urn that, and you get not flowers but fern 





and flax; burn again, and then flax grown 
shorter is mingled with leptosperms, until at 
last the cold sour clay, which covers so great a 
part of North Island (end which Mr. Froude, 
remembering his Virgil, thought so fertile 
because he saw it so rank with fern) will grow 
nothing but club mosses. Flowers, then, 
are found on the trees, or else on the moun- 
tain slopes and on the edges of the glaciers. 
There, at a height of from four to six thousand 
feet, flourishes the white gentian (Hetley, 
pl. 24), the gnaphalium (helicrysum) grandi- 
ceps, the New Zealand edelweiss only differ- 
entiated from its Alpine brother by the 
brown spots on its disc (pl. 31). There are 
found other yet lovelier gnaphaliums and 
celmisias, one of which, the monroi (pl. 5), 
with its woolly leaves and strange aster-like 
blossoms, forms one of Mrs. Hetley’s most 
characteristic drawings. She has left several 
still finer celmisias for future work — the 
holoserica, which Hooker calls ‘‘a magnificent 
plant,’ and the verbascifolia, ‘‘a splendid 
species.” There are twenty-four species in 
the islands, one in Australia, and none in any 
other part of the world. Then there are 
almost everywhere the shrubby veronicas, a 
blaze of colour; and in South Island a 
tree fuchsia, though its flowers are small and 
rusty compared with the South American, 
even as the New Zealand passion-flower is 
poor, save in the rich orange colour of its 
fruit, compared with its Mexican congeners.* 

But Arthur’s Pass is a long way from most 
places, and New Zealanders themselves seem 
to have acquiesced in the idea that their islands 
are relatively flowerless. Possibly they stay 
at home at Christmas, when some -of the 
blossoming trees are at their best. Anyhow, 
it was partly to teach the Aucklanders how 
many flowers are to be found at the right 
season within easy reach of them that Mrs. 
Hetley took up her pencil. She went to a 
lecture where Mr. Cheeseman showed a number 
of flowers from the mountains near Nelson. 
They were a revelation to her and to the Auck- 
landers generally; and when, a few years 
later, she saw them in the museum “ reduced 
to a dirty brown colour,” ‘‘ What a pity,” she 
said, “they are not painted!” ‘‘ Why don’t 
you do it?” suggested somebody; and having 
got government help to the extent of railway 
and steamboat passes from the Minister of 
Public Works, and the promise from Sir R. 
Stout that copies of her book should be taken 
for the public schools and libraries, she set to 
work. Waiwera (hot water, close to Auck- 
land) gave her three kinds of metrosideros : 
the quintinia (pl. 33), a small tree with 
spiraea-like blossoms; the phebalium (pl. 32), 
whose flower-heads (very fragrant, she says) 
seem @ cross between daphne and privet. 
Along with these were many which she has 
not yet painted, such as the howhat 
(sophora, one of the three New Zealand 
Leguminosae—at first they were called 
edwardsia, and supposed to be a new species; 
but even a botanist’s rage for species-making 





*® New Zealand has strangely few floral affinities 
with Australia. In the latter the Leguminosae 
abound, in the former they are very few. On the 
other hand, the fuchsia is confined to New Zealand 
and South America; and so is the calceolaria, of 
which New Zealand has one very insignificant 
example, the Sinclarii, named after Dr. Sinclair, 
who was drowned while botanising. 


gets a check now and then) a grand tree 
loaded with yellow blossom; the tea tree, 
with its abundant white flowers; and the 
puka puka (brachyglottis, native lilac), also 
white. But she was not satisfied with the 
Thames and the Taranaki country. She 
went through a good deal of rough climbing 
and still rougher coaching. Fancy jolting 
sixteen times across the Waimakariri, a 
quarter of a mile wide and full of boulders ; 
and being slung over in a box where the river 
was unfordable. Her preface is not the least 
interesting part of her book, the few errors 
in which—such as uticularia, p. 6; exioides, 
pl. 23—are, no doubt, due to the Portuguese 
post office keeping her proofs two months at 
Lisbon instead of forwarding them to Madeira. 
It is ungracious to find fault, when some of 
Messrs. Leightons’ chromos are simply per- 
fect ; but I grieve there are not three more of 
them instead of the three plates of diseections. 
These—put in, I suppose, out of deference to 
the Education Minister—are too much and 
not enough. No one will try to use them ; 
no one who tried could make much out of 
them. As Mrs. Hetley confesses, ‘‘ they are 
of little use botanically.” On the other 
hand, the omission of the natural orders is a 
serious hindrance to the value of the book, 
even to the least scientific. The absurdly 
repelling generic names make this all the 
more needful. Metrosideros tells us so little 
that one would have been grateful had it been 
labelled Myrtaceae. And surely, if you will 
nickname the pretty sub-alpine ‘Otago 
bluebell” wahlenbergia, you are bound to 
tell us to what family it belongs, Tho 
omission is most felt in the case of earioa 
(pl. 28). Neither from its picture nor its 
description could you be certain that this is 
an orchid. It is, however, one of the three 
epiphyte species peculiar to New Zealand, of 
which the scarcely more characteristic 
dendrobium Cunninghamii (pl. 17) is another. 
One wonders why—the epiphytes being so 
insignificant—Mrs. Hetley should not have 
chosen instead the curious gastrodia, like a 
tall brown epipactis; or the beautiful 
purple-flowered corysanthes; or the fine blue 
thelymitra, of which Java also has species. 
But by omitting the clianthus and putting in 
the mean little epacris microphylla (pl. 3), 
which, confined to Manukau harbour, and 
possibly an immigrant, is sole representative of 
the Australian heaths, she proves that she 
has not gone in for the showiest blooms. 
This clianthus (‘‘ parrots’ beak”), with its 
coral racemes, is only found (says Hooker) on 
the east coast of the North Island, growing 
exclusively where Banks and Solander found 
it so long ago, close to Maori dwellings. Did 
the Maorisbring it withthem? The Australian 
‘*Sturt’s pea” belongs to the same genus. 
Are any species found in Polynesia? The 
Tahitian and Norfolk Island ‘‘ cabbage tree” 
(meryta, pl. 25), Mrs. Hetley tells us, does 
grow on the islets in Whungarei harbour. 
Was that imported? Whocan tell? Even 
when Hooker visited New Zealand, it bad 
already become doubtful whether avens (geum) 
and goose-grass (potentilla anserina) were or 
were not immigrants. 

But discussions like these find scant 
favour with Mrs. Hetley. Her letterpress is 
always severely terse. Her European and 
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little of what to New Zealand residents might 
seem like padding. When, for instance, she 
writes Cunninghamii, Sinclairii, Lyallii (this 
last is coupled with a very coarse-leaved 
ranunculus, pl. 11, which she does not hesi- 
tate to call ‘the finest-known species of 
buttercup,” not including, I suppose, in that 
general name the every way finer “‘ grass of 
Parnassus ’”’), we should be so grateful fora 
word about men, some of whom may be called 
martyrs of science. Bidwill, again (who gives 
half its name to one of the three New Zealand 
forsteras), was the first to attempt the 
Southern Alps and to climb the volcanic 
Tongariro, in spite of the ¢apu, the disasters 
consequent on his breaking which were 
alleged as the reason for forbidding Dieffen- 
bach to make the ascent. By the way, I am 
glad to have renewed my acquaintance with 
Dieffenbach. Hooker underrates his botany 
—says he ‘‘scamped” the Chatham isles; 
but he is much more than a mere botanist. 
It is good for Anglo-Saxon self-conceit to read 
his quiet account of how the employers of the 
whale-boatmen ‘‘ make a hell upon earth by 
forcing the crews to truck for poisoned spirits, 
&e.” He is certain that “a white may 
travel where he likes, and never be molested 
unless his own conduct gives rise to a quarrel.” 
Without a comment, he gives the significant 
native division of whites into “ missionaries, 
soldiers, slaves (artisans, sailors, &c.) and 
devils (merchants, ships’ captains, &c.).” Iam 
aleo thankful for the plunge Mrs. Hetley led me 
to make into Hooker. It is delightful to read 
his oft-repeated protest against the multiply- 
ing of species. Classification must bave run 
mad when, of the forty species of veronica, this 
specialist par excellence says ‘‘ one passes into 
another.” The French books — Richard’s 
record of Dumont d’Urville’s voyage in 1827 
and Dr. Raoul’s Choiz de Plantes de la 
NV. Z. (1843)—I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of looking at. It would be interest- 
ing to compare them with the work before 
us, which is, I trust, only aninstalment. That, 
we are told, will depend on the encouragement 
received. Is it too much to expect that the 
Empress Queen to whom this portion is some- 
what effusively dedicated will find funds for 
its completion? A complete pictorial flora of 
the Britain of the South would indeed be a 
graceful boon from a rich sovereign to a poor 
colony. I hope that somehow the work will be 
completed ; and then, of course, all the species 
of each genus will be placed together. Now 
they are scattered. Thus, to compare the 
senecios, of which Mrs. Hetley gives six, we 
have to hunt through all the three parts. The 
Sime with that strictly Australasian genus, 
olearia, of which the insignis (mountain-daisy, 
pl. 35), a big, fleshy-leaved, dropsical plant, 
with flowers like colts’ foot, and the ilicifolia 
(pl. 21), a small aromatic tree with compact 
heads of little waxy flowers, are as unlike in 
habit and appearance as two plants, both 
composite-flowered, can well be. 

Mrs. Hetley {has made a good beginning. 
She has shown herself a worthy rival of Miss 
North, of the Kew Gallery, and of Mrs. F. 
Sinclair, who not long ago did for the dis- 
appearing flora of the Sandwich group what 
this work docs for New Zealand. May she 
be encouraged to goon and to give us—among 
such curiosities as the ‘‘ vegetable sheep” 
(raoulia eximia, a gnaphalium) and the cus- 


hiony haastiae—some species like the New 
Zealand drosera, and the myosotis (of every 
tint save turquoise), which it would be a 
pleasure to compare with their English repre- 
sentatives, 

Heyry Srvart Facan. 








MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. xi. 
Nos. 2,3. (Baltimore.) No. 2 opens with the 
first instalment (pp. 99-138) of a Memoir by 
J. Perott, ‘‘remarque au sujet du théoreme 
d’Euclide sur l’infinité du nombre des nombres 
premiers,” a footnote to which supplies a con- 
cise bibliography of the subject. Mr. Kempe’s 
‘‘Memoir on the Theory of Mathematical 
Form” (Phil. Trans., vol. 177) has recalled 
Prof. Cayley’s attention to a method of 
graphical representation which he explained 
in vol. 1 of this journal; and on the lines of 
Mr. Kempe’s paper he contributes a further 
paperon “ The Theory of Groups” (pp. 139-157), 
accompanied by numerous tables and diagrams. 
Mr. A, E. H. Love writes on ‘‘ Vortex Motion 
in Certain Triangles ’”’ (pp. 158-171). Attention 
has recently been drawn by M. Poincaré and 
Prof. G. H. Darwin to the problem of the 
figures of equilibrium of rotating masses of 
liquid; and Mr, Basset, in his paper on ‘‘ The 
Steady Motion ‘of an Annular Mass of Rotating 
Liquid ” (pp. 172-181), considers the motion of 
such a mass, which is rotating as a rigid body, 
under the influence of its own attraction, about 
an axis through its centre of inertia, which is 
perpendicular to the plane of its central line, 
Sophus Lie contributes a short note, ‘‘ Die 
begriffe Gruppe und invariante”’ (pp. 182-18 6), 
which has already been given elsewhere (see the 
Berichte of the K. Sachs. Ges. der Wissen- 
schaften, August, 1887). The number closes 
with a note, ‘‘Sur les Formes quadratiques 
binaires 4 indéterminées conjuguées et les 
Functions fuchsiennes,” by E. Picard (pp. 187- 
194). The method is that employed by M. 
Poincaré in his memoir ‘‘Sur les Fonctions 
fuchsiennes et JlArithmétique (Journal de 
Jordan, 1887). In No. 3 we have a paper on 
‘“‘The Construction of Intransitive Groups,” 
by Oskar Bolza (pp. 195-214) (cf. Memoirs b 
C. Jordan, Capelli, Netto, Cayley, and Dyc 
on the subject of Substitutions). Then follows 
a note by K. Heun—‘ Die Herstellung einer 
lineiiren Differentialgleichung aus einem 
gegebenen Element der Integral function (pp. 
215-220). Prof. Koenigsberger contributes a 
long memoir—‘*Uber die Reduction von 
Integralen transcendenter Functionen ” (pp. 
221-281). Prof. Franklin closes the number 
(pp. 283-292) with a ‘‘Note on the double 
Periodicity of the Elliptic Functions,” which 
appears to be the first of a series. It discusses 
some properties of bi-circular quartics treated 
elsewhere by Clifford, Crofton, Siebeck, and 
Greenhill. 


Solutions of the Examples in a Treatise on 
Algebra. By C. Smith. (Macmillan ), 
Mr. Smith has been well-advised in bringing 
out this complement to his excellent treatise 
on Algebra. The selections of exercises is a 
very gocd one ; and such a work as this, which 
will save mathematical teachers and students 
much valuable time, is likely to turn their 
choice, when in search of an Algebra, to the 
book under notice. A set of solutions such as 
this need not supersede honest effort upon the 
part of the student, while the concise and 
elegant solutions here supplied are well 
calculated to whet his appetite and lure him on 
to a higher order of questions than he would 
otherwise have the courage to attack. We have 
read a good part of the solutions, and so have 
made practical acquaintance with their clear- 
| ness and elegance, and can certify that there 











are few clerical errors which the reader cannot 
detect on a careful perusal, 


Key to Mr. J. B. Lock’s Elementary Trigo- 
nometry. By Henry Carr.— Key to Mr. Lock’s 
Trigonometry for Beginners. (Macmillan, 
The solutions in the smaller work are adap 
from the larger one. They are given with suffi- 
cient explanation in both works to meet the 
wants of those who are reading the subject 
without the aid of ateacher. In the case of 
the larger work the proofs have been carefully 
read by Mr. Lock, who has also supplied solu- 
tions of many of the questions. The result of 
an examination of numerous solutions in 
nearly all the chapters enables us to commend 
heartily the book to students and teachers, 
The advantage of giving the work in such 
detail is that the reader can easily detect, as 
we have remarked in the case of Mr. Smith’s 
Algebra, such clerical errors as we have very 
occasionally noticed. A good feature is the 
number of figures which are supplied in addition 
to references made to the figures in the two 
textbooks. 


Companion to Hamblin Smith’s Algebra. By 
W. F. Pelton. (Rivingtons.) This work is 
made up of gleanings from a mass of notes 
accumulated by Mr. Pelton in the course of 
several years’ teaching. It is not a text-book; 
and with suitable re-casting, and the omission 
or addition of articles, it might have been 4 
Gemara to any other algebraical Mishna than 
Mr. Hamblin Smith’s. The commen 
follows Mr. Smith’s order of subjects, and the 
articles are numbered in continuation of those 
in the text-book. The author pays great 
attention to the distinguishing function of 
symbolical algebra, introduces some useful 
devices in the solution of exercises in multipli- 
cation and division, gives much attention to 
the subject of factors, and makes use of factors 
in the solution of quadratic equations. There 
are many useful hints, familiar to practical 
teachers, which, nevertheless, they will be glad 
to find in print for the use of their pupils; and, 
in our opinion, the book is a capital manual, 
and can be specially recommended to students 
of the subject who have not the advantage of a 
private tutor. 


A Course of Easy Arithmetical Examples for 
Beginners. ByJ. G. Bradshaw. (Macmillan.) 
A collection of carefully selected exercises in 
the subject drawn up for the use of Clifton 
boys, which will be found very serviceable for 
other juniors up to thirteen or fourteen years 
of age. The exercises are many hundreds in 
number, and the answers are given at the 
end, 

School Arithmetic. By F. E, Marshall and 
J. W. Welsford. (Longmans.) This is a full 
work on the subject, and yet, perhaps, the 
explanations are not so full as in some other 
works which we have lately seen. This defect, 
if it be a defect, can be obviated by oral 
teaching, as possibly the authors intend, seeing 
much space is devoted to oral exercises. As 
is stated in the preface, it is obvious that 
the book is drawn up on the lines of the 
suggestions contained in the Arithmetic 
Committee Report of the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching; and 
much stress is laid—following De Morgans 
lead—on computation. We are glad to see 
that in the chapters devoted to fractions appeal 
is made to concrete instances, and that these, 
and also the chapters on mensuration and 
evolution, are largely illustrated by diagrams. 
The subject of recurring decimals is well- 
explained and illustrated: the ‘‘ unitary 
method” is adopted, and some space, as 18 NOW 
expected in textbooks, is devoted to ‘‘Com- 
mercial Arithmetic.” Under the heading of 


Problems, several pages are given to ques- 
tions in averages, work and time, relative 
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velocity, handicaps, &c. Pages 314-364 con- 
tain a great number of examination papers and 
miscellaneous exercises, The work can be got 
with or without answers to the exercises. 


Elementary Mathematics. (Longmans.) There 
is no preface to this book. We will supply one: 
“The following work is an olla podrida, in the 
main dished up from the Arithmetic and Algebra 
of Colenso and the Euclidof Potts.” Atany rate, 
we can point to many pages which correspond 
word for word with the cited works. Other 
authors may have been laid under tribute also. 
We do not object to this. The matter has 
already received the approbation of students 
and teachers; but we think the true state of 
the case might have been indicated on the 
title-page or in a preface. The printing is 
very good and clear, and the matter well suited 
for the class aimed at, for it is said on the 
title-page to be ‘‘ specially adapted to meet 
the requirements of the Science and Art 
Department.” 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE annual meeting of the British Associa- 
tion will be held this year at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne from September 11 to 18, under the 
residency of Prof. Flower. The following 
oe been chosen as presidents of sections: 
A—Mathematical and Physical Science, Capt. 
W. de W. Abney; B—Chemical Science, Sir 
I. Lowthian Bell; C—Geology, Prof. James 
Geikie; D—Biology, Prof. J. Burdon 
Sanderson; E—Geography, Sir Francis de 
Winton ; F—Economic Science and Statistics, 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth; G—Mechanical 
Science, Mr. William Anderson; H—Anthro- 
pology, Sir W. Turner. One of the two 
popular evening discourses will be delivered 
by Prof. Roberts-Austen, who has taken for 
= a ‘‘The Hardening and Tempering of 
ee > 


THE Croonian Lecture of the Royal Society 
will be delivered by M. Roux, of the Pasteur 
Laboratory, on Thursday, May 23. 


TuHE Hopkins prize of the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society has been awarded to Sir William 
Thomson ‘‘for his mathematical researches 
upon the theory of the tides, and other 
important investigations in mathematical 
physics.” 








PHEILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: ‘Origin from Baby- 
lonia and Elam of the Early Chinese Civilisa- 
tion,” by Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie; ‘‘ The 
Geography from the Nile to the Euphrates as 
known to the ancient Egyptians,” by the Rev. 
Henry George Tomkins ; Mr. Boscawen’s Lec- 
tures on the Religions of Assyro-Babylonia. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Jules Oppert read a paper 
upon ‘The Date of Amenophis IV., King of 
Egypt, and of the two Chaldaean Kings, 
Purnapuriyas and Hammurabi.” A tablet of 
the reign of Nabonidus (555-538 3.c.) records 
two monarchs who worked at the decoration of 
the temple of the sun at Sippara—Hammurabi, 
and Purnapuriyas, the latter of whom lived 
Seven centuries after the former. Now, the 
tablets recently discovered at Tell Amarnah 
in Egypt mention a Purnapuriyas, King of 
Chaldaea, as a contemporary of Amenophis IV. 
It has been hitherto agreed that Amenophis LV. 
lived about 1450 B.c. ; and it has therefore been 
inferred that the reign of Hammurabi must be 
assigned to about 2150 B.c. But M. Oppert 
brought forward arguments which seemed to 
him decisive for fixing the reign of Hammurabi 





between 2394 and 2339 3.c. It would thus 
become necessary, either to push back the date 
of Amenophis IV. by two centuries, or to 
assume the existence of two kings named 
Purnapuriyas at that interval of time from one 
another. 


A Manual of Cursive Shorthand. By H. L. 
Callendar. (Clay & Sons.) This little book is 
in two parts. The first, ‘‘ On the Principles of 
Shorthand,” is of great interest to all students 
of shorthand, especially where the author gives 
an account of the chronographic experiments 
he made for determining automatically the time 
taken to form “any portion of any stroke in 
any kind of writing.” Like most authors of 
new systems, Mr. Callendar devotes some space 
to exposing the misrepresentations and ex- 
aggerations to which Pitman’s shorthand owes 
much of its popularity. Like many of his 
fellow-reformers, he advocates a script instead 
of a geometric basis; and, like them, he is unable 
wholly to shake off geometric traditions. His 
own system, which, he tells us, was suggested 
by the system of Upham, an American, is a 
compromise between the two bases. He has 
wisely discarded the impracticable distinction 
of thick and thin strokes; he allows only two 
sizes of each character instead of Pitman’s ten 
or eleven; and heis strictly phonetic. But he has 
not solved the joined- vowel problem; his 
vowel-ticks are not happy; and he has to fall 
back on the old device of ‘‘ mode,” or express- 
ing vowels by lifts of the pen. It is a pity 
that no English shorthander has tried the ex- 
periment of a purely script basis, in which the 
blunt angles and other defects of the geometric 
systems shall not merely be reduced to a 
minimum, but eliminated altogether. Cursive 
seems to be a better system than Pitman’s in 
every respect; but it has so many rivals that it 
is doubtful whether it will displace phonography 
after Everett’s system has failed to do so—not 
to speak of the many other excellent systems 
that have appeared of late years. The exposi- 
tion of the system is, unfortunately, not at all 
clear and practical. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnristoTs~1An Soctety.—(Monday, March 25.) 
SuapwontH H, Hopason, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. B. Bosanquet read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Part played by Aesthetic in the Development 
of Modern Philosophy.’’ Having explained the 
purpoce of the paper as an endeavour to show 
how aesthetic, as a striking embodiment of the 
organic or modern spirit, influenced at a critical 
point the development of post-Kantian philosophy, 
and also has operated effectually in England, 
though not through technical philosophy, the 
writer (1) stated the contradiction between the 
sensuous and supra-sensuous worlds as laid down 
by Kant in the Krit:k der Urtheilskraft, pointing 
out that ultimately and practically the only 
reality contemplated by Kant was neither in 
nature nor in freedom, but in the knowledge and 
morality which combine the two. Practically, 
therefore, reality was for Kant concrete, rational 
and a subjective objectivity; though his views 
continued to be expressed in self-contradictory 
form, as in his account of beauty. This account, 
however, in substance formed a starting-point for 
anew theory of ideal reality. (2) Reviewing the 
influences under which Schelling and Hegel 
formed their views from 1790 to 1800 aud after, 
he contended that the formal suggestion came 
from Kant (Kritik d. U., 1790), the negative de- 
termination from Fichte (Grundlage der gesammten 
Wissenschaftslehre, 1794), but that the positive con- 
ception was due to the movement of a non- 
phiiosophical aesthetic, originated by Winckel- 
mann, which touched Schelling and Hegel 
through Schiiler’s aesthetic letters (1795), and 
later through Goethe’s ‘‘ Winckelmann’’ (1805). 
In support of this suggestion Hegel's letters of 
1795 were referred to, and the stress laid on 
Schiller in the introduction to the aesthetic was 
pointed out. The “‘ absolute standpoint” ascribed 





by Hegel to Schelling might, it was shown, be 
fairly paraphrased as the ‘‘ modern standpoint,’’ 
or spirit of rational freedom; and the peculiarity 
of objective idealism in approaching the world of 
nature from the side of the world of art and 
morality was explained, defended, and connected 
with the influences of which aesthetic is a 
promiuent example. In particular the inclusion 
of natural beauty within the beauty of fine art, 
for philosophical purposes, was explained to be in- 
evitable. ‘The subsequent vitality in Germany of 
the sciences dealing with civilisation was traced in 
part to the influence of aesthetic as peculiarly the 
science of objective subjectivity or philosophic 
thought. (3) In England during the present 
century it was plain that a certain dualism had 
prevailed, and that the work which in Germany 
had been done by philosophy had here been largely 
done by poets, historians, and critics, philosophy 
itself having been, for laudable reasons, in an- 
tagonism on the whole to traditional culture and 
institutions. The independent development of 
sesthetic by Mr. Ruskin and others in combina- 
tion with the tendencies of the time had, however, 
created a profound historical sense and a sense of 
the ideal in nature which, though of indigenous 
development, now demand a fuller philosophy, not 
in the direction of ontology, but in the direction 
of a study of civilisation. In view of such a 
need, to which Mr. Spencer’s researches bear 
witness, the recent work of Prof. T. H. Green aad 
his sympatbisers offered an element drawo trom 
the analogous development of a kindred nation, 
which might aid in organising the material pro- 
vided by the independent growth of the national 
life. 











FINE ART. 


INDIAN NUMISMATICS. 


Mr. Vincent Artuur Smiru, of the Bengal 
Civil Service—whose valuable Index to the 
twenty volumes of Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India was recently noticed in the 
AcADEMY—has reprinted from the Journal of 
the Royal Asiastic Society a paper on ‘‘The 
Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta 
Dynasty of Northern India,” which we venture 
to call the most important contribution to 
Indian numismatics since Prof. Percy 
Gardner’s British Museum Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of 
Bactria and India (1886). In form, it is an 
expansion of a paper on the gold coins of the 
Guptas which appeared in 1884 in the Journal 
of the Bengal Society. But Mr. Smith has now 
included the silver and copper coinage; and he 
has been able to revise his former opinions by 
an examination of the examples in the British 
Museum, in the Bodleian, and in Sir Alexander 
Cuningham’s unrivalled private collection. He 
has also had the advantage of consulting the 
proof sheets of Mr. Fileet’s forthcoming great 
work on the Gupta inscriptions, which 
definitely determines the dates of the several 
reigns. So far as we know, this is the first 
serious examination that has been made of the 
early Indian coins in the Bodleian collection, 
for Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s recent catalogue 
was confined to the Muhammadan coins. The 
present paper extends to 158 pages, of which a 
little more than one-half contain the catalogue 
proper, while the rest deal with such matters as 
types and devices, legends, find-spots, mints, 
&c. In opposition to the old view that Kanauj 
was the Gupta capital, he maintains that all the 
evidence points to Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna, while Ajodhya, or Oudh, was probably 
also a great city with a copper mint. The 
paper is illustrated with four autotype plates, 
and one photo-lithographed plate of mono- 
grammatic emblems, the meaning of which 
remains unknown. Mr. Smith contents himself 
with stating that these monograms certainly 
do not indicate mint cities, but probably had 
some religious or mythological significance. 
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THE annual address of the president of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society—Lieut.-Col. J. Water- 
house—contains an interesting section dealing 
with numismatics. During the past year about 
2460 coins were forwarded from Northern 
India for examination by the philological 
secretary—Dr. A. F’. Rudolf Hoernle—under 
the provisions of the Treasure Trove Act. Of 
these, 456 were gold, 83 mixed gold and 
silver, 786 silver, 1130 mixed silver and copper, 
and 5 copper. The last-mentioned were all 
early Indo-Scythian or Bactrian; among the 
others there were hardly any novelties beyond 
five unique Pathan gold mohurs. Another 
collection, made by a native officer of the 
Archaeological Survey, includes the following: 
Two Bactrian coins of impure silver, with a 
quadriga and the legend ‘“‘LAECA” on the 
reverse; a Huvishka copper coin of the NANA 
type, apparently an ancient forgery ; and three 
copper coins, with two female figures and one 
figure on the reverse, resembling certain Gupta 
types. Among other coins that have passed 
through Dr. Hoernle’s hands are mentioned: a 
silver hemidrachm of the Bactrian king, Strato 
I., which offers a new legend with dhramikasa 
instead of prachachchasa; and a new variety of 
the ‘‘king and queen type” of Chandra Gupta 
I. A large number of coins, chiefly copper, 
have also been acquired by the Lucknow 
Museum, of which 257 are vaguely described as 
** Buddhist, inscribed,” 306 as Indo-Bactrian, 
and 72 as Indo-Scythian. Concerning the 
acquisitions of the Madras Museum, again, it 
would be interesting to know if they were all 
found in Southern India. They are described as 
including pieces of the following Northern 
kings: Lysias, Rajnabala, Spalirises and Azes, 
Abdagases, Orthagnes, Zeonises, Kadphises I., 
and Kadaphes, the bronze (? copper) coin of 
the last baving on the obverse a head of the 
king diademed, closely resembling the head of 
Augustus on some of the coins of that emperor. 
Finally, there is a reference to the publications 
on Indian numismatics that have recently 
appeared in India and Europe. 


WE may add that papers on coins appear not 
infrequently both in the Proceedings and in the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, some- 
times illustrated with woodcuts and plates, 
Those dealing with Muhammadan coins are 
mostly contributed by Mr, Charles J. Rodgers, 
of Amritsar, who collected for the Government 
a considerable number of Indo-Scythian coins 
from the ruins of Sonpat during the winter of 
1887-1888. Inthe Proceedings for April, 1888, 
Dr. Hoernle describes some new Indo- 
Scythian and Gupta coins, with a photo- 
collotype plate; and in the Proceedings for 
August he discusses the question, Who was 
Yas'ovarman ? whose name is not uncommon on 
certain early coins of a debased type. Hitherto, 
he has generally been identitied with an 
historical king of Kanauj in the eighth century 
A.D.,;_ but Dr. Hoernle brought forward 
grounds for believing that he was an other- 
wise unknown Scythian tribal chieftain of the 
third or fourth century A.D. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


A PLEASANT account of the painter colony at 
Newlyn is contributed to the Art Journal for 
April by Mrs. Alice Meynell, and is well 
ilustrated with pictures by Messrs. Frank 
Bramley, Stanhope Forbes, Chevalier Tayler, 
F. Bourdillon, Harry Tuke, Miss E. Armstrovg, 
and Fred Hall. Miss Rosamond Venning 
follows with a paper on the vigorous and 
original Russian sculptor, Autocolsky, best 
known in England by his noble seated figure of 
Ivan the Terrible, which, with his still finer 
**Christ bound,” and other works, are repre- 


sented by good “process” blocks, ‘The illus- | 





trations to Mr. Loftie’s article on the Tower of 
London, and to Mr. Claude Phillips’s somewhat 
summary but clever review of ‘‘ French Cari- 
cature in the Nineteenth Century,” are not so 
satisfactory. The plate for the month is a 
photogravure, which successfully renders Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon’s well-known ‘‘ Niobe.” 


From the stray numbers of many more or 
less artistic periodicals which reach us fitfully 
we notice that Decoration still supplies its 
readers with useful information and variety of 
original design; and that the World of Fashion 
still chronicles the last thing in ‘‘ puffs” and 
the current height of the ‘‘ waist-line.” From 
America comes to us the Studio, which has 
lately added to its amusing text illustrations 
which are not often of great artistic value; but 
some of them, notably, a copy of a photograph 
of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
mother playing chess, and some reproductions 
of pictures from the Ehrich collection of old 
Dutch and Flemish pictures, are of interest. 
And we have pleasure in testifying, not for the 
first time, to the merit of the Art Amateur, 
which is certainly one of the cheapest and best 
of all popular art magazines. 


Is it under literary or artistic magazines that 
the Revue Universelle deserves notice? Itisa 
hard question, for it is full of both literary and 
artistic matter of equal value. On the whole, 
we think that Art may claim it, at least in the 
last part; for, while nearly every page is 
illustrated, several of the articles are devoted 
to artists and art. M. Eugéne Véron considers 
the importance of art in civilisation in a paper 
which is clear and comprehensive. M. Philibert 
Andebrand gives pleasant reminiscenses of 
Gavarni, and the pathetic story of his beloved 
garden at Auteuil, the loss of which by the 
improvements of Paris is said to have hastened 
his death. ‘The theatre, the Carnival at Rome 
(with illustrations by Callot), and Marie 
Antoinette, furnish subjects for other papers, 
the interest of which is to a great extent 
artistic. But then there is a translation from 
Tolstoi; a story by M. Albert Chaus; a sonnet 
by M. Pierre Gauthiez; and a song, with music, 
by M. Ferdinand Resasco, so that the title 
‘© Revue Universelle”’ is well earned. 


The Bookbinder. No. XVIII. (Clowes.) This 
eighteenth number is a reminder that eighteen 
months have passed since the first was issued of 
a periodical which fulfils a want, if not a want 
of a very large number. It appeals on its title 
to bookbinders, librarians, and all lovers of 
books ; and the priority in place assigned to 
bookbinders seems to show that it is for those 
practically employed in the art and trade of 
bookbinding that it is in the first place designed. 
But if that be so, it must be allowed, after 
eighteen months of experience, that the spirit 
in which it is conducted is learned, scholarly, 
and artistic in a degree often unattained by 
magazines that profess more regard for public 
interests. While in so many quarters we see 
the love of art used as a thin disguise for the 
love of money, till the art market has become 
as corrupt as the turf, it is a pleasure to draw 
attention to a work which, though professedly 
an organ and medium for advertisements of a 
special industry, is conducted not only with 
modesty, but with a desire to promote sound 
knowledge and good taste. It might be thought 
that an art so restricted as bookbinding would 
scarcely find sufficient material to keep a 
periodical going ; but the promoters have had 
the wisdom to take a modest measure of their 
sources of supply, and issue but a slender 
number only once a month. Yet in the sixteen 
pages of the present one (which is a fair sample 
of the rest) there is room for some eight small 
articles, as well as for correspondence, &c. 
Some are parts of a series, like Mr. W. Salt 


Brassington’s ‘‘ Notes on English Stamped | 


Bindings,” Mr. W. H. James Weale’s * Exam- 
ples of Early Bindings,” with twenty-four 
illustrations of interlaced stamps. Next come 
some specimens of Christmas book covers for 
cloth and paper, a paper on ‘“ Finishing,” a 
review of M. Lefebure’s Embroidery and 
Lace, with special regard to its cover, and 
those of its illustrations which contain designs 
applicable to bookbinding ; and finally a note 
on the first instalment of Mr. Quaritch’s magnifi- 
cent new work with Mr. Griggs’s fine chromo- 
lithographic facsimiles of fine old bindings, 
This luxurious work, as well as that we are 
promised of similar facsimiles of the treasures 
in the British Museum, are only for the rich; 
but the Bookbinder is full of excellent illustra- 
tions of old bindings, and is very cheap, and 
so full also of varied and sound information on 
all subjects connected with bookbinding past 
and present that it may be safely recommenned 
to ‘‘ all lovers of books,” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EARLY GRAVES AND WALLS IN SICILY AND 
ITALY. 
Athens: March 24, 1889, 

At the American Archaeological School here, 
on Thursday last, Mr. Stillman gave an inte- 
resting lecture on ‘‘ Early Graves and Walls of 
Italy and Sicily.” 

He first described the ‘‘ well” tombs of the 
Sicani, found in large numbers from Palermo 
westwards, many of which he had himself ex- 
amined. No remains were ever discovered in 
the well itself; the bones, stripped of flesh and 
often still covered with red paint, being placed 
in a side-chamber less than 3 ft. in diameter, 
to which a small aperture gave access from the 
well, This aperture was closed with a slab so 
as to escape notice, even when the well was 
cleared. In all instances the contour of the 
side-chamber presented thesame peculiar curves, 
conditioned, apparently, by the position of the 
worker in the well, there being no space for 
wielding any large implement. The tools used 
were simple stone wedges resting on the palm 
of the hand, of which several were found. No 
metal was discovered in these tombs, and only 
hand-made pottery. 

Next came an allied class of tombs, those of 
the Siculi, in the eastern part of Sicily, where 
they settled, coming from Italy, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, Thucydides, and other ancient 
authors. Dionysius Halicarnassensis adds that 
the Siculi were expelled by the Umbri and 
Pelasgi, and, occupying the Aetnaean region, 
gradually drove the Sicani to the east of the 
Himera, the two races, according to Diodorus, 
occupying by agreement the respective sections 
of the island. These tombs were no longer 
formed by sinking wells in a horizontal surface 
of soft rock, but were cut with better tools in 
the face of a ledge of harder rock. To these 
burying-places, with narrow apertures in the 
wall of a cliff, the name ‘‘ window ’”’ tombs was 
given. They exist in great numbers about 
Syracuse. These tomb-diggers built no walls. 
On the other hand, the Umbri and the Pelasgi 
had left us walls, but not a trace of tombs. 

The lecturer gave an account of his investi- 
gations of the site on the Ombrone at Monte 
Leone, attributed by him to the Umbri, with its 
double wall, 10 ft. in heighth and breadth, and 
originally twelve miles long, the discovery of 
which by Mr. Pullan, as recorded in Dennis’s 
Etruria, will be recollected by readers of the 
ACADEMY. [Illustration was afforded of the 
growth of the walled city from the primitive 
protection of a cave-dwelling by a semicircle of 
large stones. 

The lecturer concluded with an ingenious, if 
somewhat unorthodox, theory of the progress 
of Pelasgic civilisation from the west to the 





east, starting from Italy. 
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I should have stated that the practice of 
stripping the flesh from the bones has been 
explained as an effort to avoid detection of the 
remains by wild beasts. For my own part I 
should be more inclined to look for its origin 
in cannibalism. The painting might destroy 
the smell, and so wild beasts would be less 
attracted to the tombs; or it might be in 
honour of the dead. 

TALFouRD ELy. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuE completion of the new edition of Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters is at length within a 
measurable distance, the last batch of MS. of 
the concluding part being now at the printer’s. 
The work, which has been a very laborious one, 
has been in hand for twelve years, and has 
cost little short of £2500. 


A SERIES of articles, entitled ‘‘The Royal 
Academy in the Last Century,” will commence 
in the May number of the Art Journal, written 
by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, librarian, and Mr. 
Fred. A. Eaton, secretary to the Royal 
Academy, and illustrated with portraits of the 
Royal Academicians and examples of their 
works. The first article will give a narrative 
of the events which led to the formation of the 
Royal Academy, and will contain engravings of 
the old Royal Academy in St. Martin’s Lane ; 
the Life School at Hogarth’s Academy (from 
the picture by Hogarth), and the Antique 
School at Somerset House. The second article 
will be devoted to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
first president, and will be illustrated with 
many unpublished engravings from the archives 
of the Royal Academy. 


THE second ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held on Friday next, April 12, at 4 p.m., in 
the hall of the Zoological Society, 11, Hanover 
Square, W. The chair will be taken by the 
president, Sir John Fowler ; and, after adopting 
the reports of the treasurer and secretary, the 
special business will be to consider the distri- 
bution of antiquities brought from Egypt. 


Mr. BARNETT’s ninth annual Easterexhibition 
of pictures will be opened at St. Jude’s School- 
house, Commercial Street, on Tuesday next, 
April 9, at 8 p.m., with an address by Prof. 
Herkomer. The chief attraction will be Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s great picture of “‘ The Triumph 
of the Innocents”; and among the portraits 
will be Sir J. E, Millais’s ‘‘ Gladstone,” Mr. E. 
Long’s ‘‘Cardinal Manning,” and Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s “Gordon.” Of the old English 
school there will be examples of Gainsborough, 
Constable, and Turner. 


THE annual Easter course of addresses to the 
workmen and pupils of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft will commence on April 9, at Toyn- 
bee Hall. The following are the lecturers and 
their subjects: ‘‘ Gothic Architecture,” by Mr. 
William Morris; ‘‘ The Dignity of Handicraft,” 
by Mr. W. B. Richmond; “A Talk on Art 
and Handicraft,” by Mr. Lewis J. Day; 
2 Armour,” by the Hon. Harold A. Dillon; 

The Beauty of Useful Things,” by Mr. Ernest 
Radford ; ‘ Guilds,” by Sir James Linton. 


AN exhibition of paintings will be opened 


next week in the Continental Gallery, New 
Bond Street. 


WE hear that the show of American Art in 
the Paris Exhibition will be far more extensive 
and more representative, too, than any which 
has yet taken place under a single roof, whether 
in Europe or the United States. The pictures 
will occupy five rooms, one of them eighty feet 
long and fifty broad. Mr, Eastman Johnson, 
the best portrait painter in New York, sends 
several things—in particular, a group of two 





men in conversation. This is reckoned a re- | seems, 


markable performance. Mr. G. P. A. Healey— 
who, as everybody knows, has worked chiefly 
in Paris for very many years, and has made 
forcible and agreeable presentments of half the 
celebrities of the day—will be represented by a 
portrait of Miss Stella Dyer, with the violin; 
@ sympathetic ‘Study at the Harp,” which is 
in reality a portrait of one of Mr. Healey’s 
daughters; a portrait of Lord Lytton; a por- 
trait of an American lady; a portrait of 
Stanley ; and a finely-coloured and memorable 
portrait of the Archbishop of San Francisco, 
who was not long agoin Paris. Among the 
younger men, Mr. Bridgmann sends ‘‘ The 
Pirate’s Love ’’—a story told in three compart- 
ments; Mr. Sargent can hardly fail to be 
represented largely; Mr. Dannat, some of 
whose work shows a Whistlerian tendency, but 
without loss of individuality, sends ‘‘A 
Symphony in White” and ‘‘A Symphony in 
Red”; Mr. Melchers sends a Dutch Church 
Interior, in which the grouping and characteri- 
sation of the figures makes the chief interest ; 
and, finally, as far so our own knowledge is 
concerned, Mr. Hitchcocks sends a noticeable 
canvas, ‘‘Tulips in Holland.” 


M. HENNER has been elected a member of 
the Académie des Beaux Arts in succession to 
the late M. Cabanel. 


Tue extraordinary success of the Stuart 
Exhibition at the New Gallery will probably 
find its parallel in Paris when the Historical 
Exhibition of the French Revolution is opened 
in the Salle des Etats at the Louvre. The 
opening is fixed for April 10. 


THE public are again to be admitted to the 
Salon on ‘varnishing day.” The price of 
admission is to be 10 francs, and the proceeds 
will be devoted to some charitable purpose. 


THERE is now on view in Messrs. Hollender & 
Cremetti’s Gallery, in New Bond Street, M. 
Meisonnier’s famous picture entitled, ‘‘ 1814.” 


OnE of the most interesting features of 
the Paris Exhibition will be a collection 
of ‘‘Trésors des Eglises.” Pieces of the 
greatest value and historical interest have 
already been promised from Reims, Sens, 
Limoges, Obazine, and Conques. Extraordinary 
precautions will be taken for their safety while 
at the Trocad¢ro. 








THE STAGE. 


‘Cone PANEL PICTURE”? AND ‘‘ THE DUKE’S 
BOAST.”’ 


Tne occurrence in the dialogue of several sen- 
tences which, while addressed, of course, to 
certain of the dramatis personae, seem, in 
view of a not very benevolent audience, to 
describe the defects of the play, is a cause of 
failure too trivial to be permanent; and ‘‘ The 
Panel Picture” may yet weather the storm. 
There are several points about the piece 
which we do not personally like. It is, if 
anything, too desperately ingenious, and too 
many of its characters are stained with crime 
or involved in intrigues of politics or love. 
It is a queer world which we are introduced 
to—where little is what it seems to be; 
where an apparently amiable woman, one 
Mrs. Dashwood, does the bidding of a well- 
dressed villain, one Julian Dumaresq ; where 
a certain Countess Sinbert has kept much 
from her husband; where a low-bred Italian 
is engaged in an enterprise of theft; where 
his son, who is the son of the Countess, is 
first a Communist and then, perforce, it 





a parricide; where an ingénue turns 
out to be a bastard; where an English noble- 
man watches things in the interest of the 
Countess; where an Eastern servant plays 
deputy spy; where a highly-placed police 
officer and a member of the Society of Jesus 
contribute—always, be it said, with good in- 
tentions—their share to what is not precisely 
simplicity of action. All this does not sound 
very promising, except in opulence of intrigue 
and superabundance of sensational scenes. 
And there is very little beauty in the play ; 
very little poetry; very little comedy. Yet 
is ‘The Panel Picture’ by no means with- 
out its merits. There is originality in the 
entire subordination of the love interest. 
And, in the -introduction of an imaginary 
ghost—in reality the Countess suitably 
arrayed—the author shows his perception of 
the increased capacity of well-bred people in 
our day to believe in the supernatural, pro- 
vided only that the supernatural shall be 
duly furnished with a tinge of horror. And 
there is more to be said for the piece in other 
ways than has been said yet. Though from 
the pressing nature of the enterprises, good 
and evil, in which nearly all the dramatis 
personae are engaged, one would suppose that 
the dramatist would be too much pre-occupied 
with the action of the piece, and its mere 
machinery, to attend greatly to the develop- 
ment of character; yet, as a matter of fact, 
the characters are made fairly distinct—some 
of them even fairly novel—nor is this all due 
to the skill of the actors. To sum up, then, 
as regards the piece itself: Mr. Outram 
Tristram will probably write good plays in 
the future ; and he has not even now written 
a dull one. But he must be entreated to 
provide us, in his next work, with more of 
comedy than is afforded by the ceremonious 
and Oriental form of his Mahmoud’s objections 
to the east wind in Europe—ingenious though 
that is as a conception—and to permit us 
more of beauty and of charm than is vouch- 
safed by the scanty utterances of the ingénue 
of the present play. 

Mrs. Beringer, at whose theatre ‘ The 
Panel Picture ”’ finds the hospitality that was 
to have been given to it at the St. James’s, 
has clearly no idea of producing anything 
with an insufficient cast. The cast of “ The 
Panel Picture” is really admirable. In 
characters like that of the Countess Siabert— 
a French woman of the world, who is none 
the less a loving mother—Lady Monckton is 
quite distinctly at the top of the tree. Nota 
trace of the amateur attends the performance 
of this extremely capable actress She is no- 
where inefficient ; and in her narration of a 
legend in the third act—a legend whose cir- 
cumstances the Countess has reason to fear 
are about to be repeated just now—Lady 
Monckton makes so fitting a display of 
genuine power that when it is over much the 
finest thing in the piece is felt to have been 
done. Miss Roche’s bearing, voice, and 
enunciation are welcome as Mrs Dashwood. 
Miss Cudmore cannot be very noticeable as 
Blanche The men are excellent, with, at 
the most, but two or three exceptions. Mr. 
Cautley acts an unsympathetic, but a very 
telling, part with far more force and life-like- 
ness than he showed in ‘‘ The Love Story.’’ 
Mr. Esmond, as Adrien, is a joune premier 
who promises a good deal. Mr. Grahame is 
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an agreeable Jack Best. But it is Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould and Mr. Beauchamp, as Lord 
Saltash and Father Ingram, who score the 
greatest successes next to Lady Monckton’s. 
Mr. Beauchamp’s is a perfectly well-con- 
sidered character-study, quite acceptable and 
unforced. Mr Nutcombe Gould’s is a most 
sympathetic presence His part could hardly 
be played with greater dignity and meaning. 


On the first night of the performance of 
this play—which seeks, as we may see by the 
play-bill, to place some of its weirdness and 
mystery under the shadow of the protection 
of Balzac’s name—I was in Balzac’s birth- 
place. So was I on the occasion of the per- 
formance, for a single afternoon, at I forget 
what London theatre, of an adaptation of the 
elder Dumas’s Mademoiselle de Relle Isle; 
produced chiefly ‘‘that we might become 
aware of the possession by Miss Marion Lea 
of deeper gifts than any which her successes 
n pure comedy have permitted her to reveal.” 
Iam told by the trustworthy that, though it 
is doubtful whether any new adaptation was 
needed of a somewhat démodé play, by a 
somewhat démodé writer, the impression 
which Miss Lea produced was very distinctly 
favourable. It seems that there was quite a 
general recognition of the ability of this 
young artist to do strong things-—things of 
feeling. 

Freperick WEDMORE. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen conducted the second Phil- 
harmonic Concert last Thursday week, and met 
with a most cordial reception. He must have 
been pleased to find himself once more among 
old friends, and at the head of such an 
orchestra. The programme opened with 
Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor; 
and, except that the Andante was taken at too 
slow a pace, the performance of this wonderful 
work was excellent. One can never listen to 
the two movements without regretting that 
the composer only wrote nine bars of the 
Scherzo, and not a note of the Finale. Dr. 
Stanford’s Suite for Violin, with orchestral 
accompaniment, was played by Herr Joachim, 
and conducted by the composer. This work, 
written last autumn during a holiday in 
Germany, was produced a short time ago at 
Berlin. Since then it has been given at 
Cambridge. The Suite form isnot often used. 
As a rule, composers, we imagine, find that of 
the Concerto more compact, and consequently 
more effective. Dr, Stanford cannot help 
writing good sound music; but in the Over- 
ture, the Allemande, and the Finale, he appeals 
to the intellect rather than to the feelings. 
The Ballade is elegant and melodious; and, ata 
first hearing, we consider it decidedly the best 
number. The Tambourin, with its quaint 
measure and drum rhythm, is, however, a 
characteristic movement. The solo part had 
full justice done to it by the great artist, who, 
together with the composer, was recalled at the 
close. Mdme. Backer-Grindahl gave a per- 
formance of Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto in A 
minor, and astonished the audience by the 
charm and vividness of her touch, and the 
sympathetic rendering of the music. Her 
execution is of the first order; and, as an 
interpreter of Grieg’s compositions, she seems 
to be unrivalled. The composer wielded the 
bdton, and exerted his usual magnetic influence 
over the orchestra. Mdme. Grindahl, a native 
of Norway, was heard for the first time in 








London. At the close of the performance she 
was thrice re-called. The programme included 
a selection from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music. Mdlle. A. Trebelli 
was the vocalist. 

Herr Stavenhagen gave his first Pianoforte 
Recital at Prince’s Hall on Friday afternoon, 
March 29. Since he came over a few seasons 
ago with Liszt, this young artist has gained 
considerably in intelligence and power 
generally. His performances at this recital 
were of exceptional interest. Liszt’s Sonata in 
B minor was played with insight into the com- 
poser’s meaning, and with perfect command of 
the key-board. Herr Stavenhagen’s fingers are 
sure, swift, and strong. This work contains a 
lovely Andante, but for the rest we care little. 
It was followed by Haydn’s Variations in F 
minor, in which the pianist showed the proper 
delicacy and simplicity. From Liszt to Haydn 
was a strong, but not unpleasant, change. 
Schumann’s early and characteristic work, 
Papillons (Op. 2), was interpreted with great 
effect. The Carnival Finale with the clock strik- 
ing six was remarkable for its lights and 
shadows. The performance of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A flat (Op. 110) lacked neither intelli- 
gence nor earnestness; but towards the close 
there was too much storm and stress. In some 
show-p‘eces by Liszt, Herr Stavenhagen proved 
himself quite a phenomenal executant. 

Herr Grieg and his wife appeared for the last 
time on Saturday at the Popular Concert. The 
composer played his charming Lyric Pieces 
(Op. 43) in his usual delicate and refined 
manner; and Mdme. Grieg again sang some of 
her husband’s Lieder—including the popular 
‘‘Margaret’s Cradle Song”—to the perfect 
satisfaction of the audience. Both artists will 
carry away with them a pleasant remembrance 
of their visit to London. They have given 
much pleasure, and with how much success 
both the crowded audiences and the loud ap- 
plause have abundantly testified. The concert 
on Monday evening deserves special mention on 
account of the magnificent performance of 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor by Mdme. Neruda 
and Herr Joachim. This time, by way of 
encore, they repeated the last movement. Miss 
F. Davies gave a spirited rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor. 

Mr. Max Heinrich, an excellent artist, gave 
the first of three recitals at the Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday evening. There was an attractive 
programme, containing Lieder by Schumann, 
Bizet, and other composers. Schubert’s inter- 
esting Cathedral Scene from “‘ Faust,” for soli 
voices and choir, was performed—we believe, 
for the first time. Mr. Heinrich was particularly 
successful in Schumann’s ‘‘Sehnsucht,” and 
Miss Lena Little in Goring Thomas’s ‘‘ Love 
Lullaby.” Mr. J. H. Bonawitz played the 
‘*Waldstein” Sonata and some Chopin solos. 
There was a good attendance. 

M. Pierre Bénoit, director of the Flemish 
School of Music, at Antwerp, is a prolific 
composer. He has written masses, oratorios, 
cantatas, &c. His oratorio, ‘‘ Lucifer,” pro- 
duced last Wednesday by Mr. Barnby at 
the Albert Hall, is, apparently, not a new 
work, for M. Pougin mentions one of that 
name performed at Brussels in 1866. M. 
Hiel, the librettist has chosen a dramatic 
subject. Lucifer, surrounded by the Spirits 
of Night, announces his intention to in- 
cite man to rebellion. Earth, Water, and 
Fire (personified), undertake to aid him. 
Lucifer fails in his attempt, and Mankind 
offers up a song of gratitude and triumph. 
The first, or ‘‘ Lucifer,” section is abnormally 
wild and ugly. How far, from a realistic 
point of view, the composer intended this to be 
the case we know not. But music should 


always remain music. A very agreeable change 
takes place when Lucifer summons the spirits | 


me st 


———— 


of Earth, Water, and Fire. The ‘‘ Summons” 
motive, if we may so term the loud chords for 
brass, is bold ; the spirit music is graceful, and 
the orchestral accompaniment is effective. The 
second section of the work opens with a smooth 
flowing chorus, in form and character not 
unlike a hymn-tune. Here, again, the orchestra, 
with its harp arpeggios and repeated notes for 
the wind, attracts notice. A short bass solo 
(The Earth) is a pleasing number. The 
following tenor solo (The Water) is soft and 
sensuous, and the scoring is quite in keeping 
with the melody. The two Fire Spirits 
(sopranos) have a duet, particularly noticeable 
for its orchestration @ la Berlioz. The final 
chorus is broad and massive. M. Bénoit is, 
undoubtedly, an able musician, and his work 
evinces dramatic talent and a practised pen. 
His music, for the most part, belongs to the 
school of Berlioz and Wagner—two dangerous 
models. M. Bénoit’s intentions are, for the 
most part, good ; but for lack of strong musical 
ideas, and by reason of his apparent disdain for 
counterpoint, his writing is either simple even 
to commonplace or remarkable for singularity 
rather than individuality. We can only refer 
in the briefest manner to the performance. The 
choir, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, sang 
splendidly, and they had at times no easy work, 
The soloists were M. Blauwaert (Lucifer); Fire 
Spirits, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, whose 
appearance after so many years’ absence was 
the signal for prolonged applause, and Mdme, 
Patey; Water and Earth Spirits, M.de Bom 
and M. H. Fontaine. They all sang with 
remarkable energy, and evidently tried to do 
justice to their respective parts. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








’ MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Operatic Tales. By F. R. Chesney. (Ward & 
Downey.) The author is of opinion—and we 
fully agree with him—that many people come 
away from the opera ‘‘ with a very hazy idea 
of what it has all been about.” Apart from 
the occasional obscurity of the libretti, it is 
sometimes difficult to study a story at the time 
of its being told on the stage. So Mr. Chesney 
has conceived the happy idea of publishing a 
series of tales on which some well-known 
operas are founded. In all there are twenty- 
three—from Gluck’s (not Gliick) ‘‘ Orfeo” to 
Bizet’s “‘Carmen.” By the way, our author 
tells us that the reproduction of ‘‘ Orfeo” at 
the Théitre Lyrique in 1859 was ‘ culled from 
the many variations of the composer.” This 
statement hardly agrees with Berlioz’s account 
of the revival in his ‘‘ A Travers Chants.” 


Parsifal. A Study. By A. Gurney. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) Thisis a study of the book 
of ‘‘ Parsifal”’ rather than of the music. It is 
admirably written, though perhaps the writer 
sometimes finds more in the story than Wagner 
actually intended. Stress is laid throughout 
on the religious element in the music-drama. 
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